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Notes of the Week 


As for this subsidy for oil from coal, if subsidies 
must be, then the method may be justified. Cap- 
tain Acworth may always be right 
in arguing that our ships should 
return to coal. But he has yet to 
persuade the Admiralty and the 
shipping companies, and there are other uses for 
oil as motive power. In any case the national 
advantage is obvious. We need not be for much 
longer dependent on pipe lines at the mercy of 
hostile tribes, or fleets of tankers which must be 
protected throughout any war, or on foreign (and 
always potentially hostile) sources of supply. That 
is external policy. The advantage of internal 
policy comes in the new men put to work and the 
new consuming power. As for the comparative 
cost, which accounts for the subsidy and for which 
the subsidy accounts, some hope of its reduction 
is surely legitimate—so long as the subsidy is not 
used or given blindly. 


Oleaginous 


Meanwhile it is not surprising that the sugar 
beet industry should be demanding equal favours. 
One law for oil and coal and 
another for agriculture is indefen- 
sible logically, and if the slope of 
subsidies were not so slippery there 
would not be much difficulty. But agriculture, 


Other 
Claims 


above every industry, needs and deserves heroic 
measures for its recovery. The spending powers 
of a prosperous and repopulated countryside make 
these worth while in themselves. The re-estab- 
lished principle of the home market first has not 
yet been served, as Mr. Dudley warns us on 


another page, however excellent Major Elliot's 


intentions may be, however delightful his 
personality. 


But what need be expected of this Ministry of 
All The Voices? Sometimes Babel goes too far, 
and Mr. Runciman has made it all 

All very awkward for everyone by his 
van public recantation of the Devil and 

all his Public Works as a remedy 

for unemployment. He made it awkward before 
with his cynical speech on the Conference, and he 
will, no doubt, make it awkward again. For Mr. 
Runciman does not number among his demerits 
the musty mistiness of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald. 
He blurts out what is in his mind. As for public 
works, he is probably right. But he is horribly 
awkward and, as next week’s debate will show, 
Mr. MacDonald’s grotesque effort to explain clear 
words away by twisting their obvious meaning 


cuts no ice at all. 


The real villain of this piece, as of others, is 
Mr. Roosevelt. He and his grandiose plans for 
, the recovery of America. have 
Appearing flogged a horse that was supposed 
the to be dead. Mr. Chamberlain, 
with cold facts and figures, had 

killed recovery by public works on some Lloyd- 
Georgian scale. After Roosevelt all the fanatics 
who believe in State expenditure as a palliative for 
unemployment are in full cry. But Mr. Roosevelt 
has only begun. Those who would found argu- 
ments on his schemes should watch their ending. 
Mr. A. M. Samuel, indeed, has drawn attention 
to the queer similarity between the Roosevelt 
policy and John Law’s system, by which the 
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Scottish Minister sought to restore the finances 
of France round about 1720. Devaluation, dicta- 
torial powers, managed currency and public works 
—the cases are strangely on all fours. If the 
Brain Trust has not plagiarised, it has perhaps 
received an impulse dormant in the ether since 
John Law’s System lay a-mouldering in the grave 
of lost ambitions. 


* * 
* 


They say—but why should we let them say ?— 
that feelers are being put out to see whether peace 
can be patched up with Eamon de 
No Spoon Valera and his gang of robbers and 
Farm Republicans. The anxiety of some 
= Dominion Premiers for some 
arrangement may be excusable. Any hint of sur- 
render on our side would be monstrous and 
suicidal. We did not ask Mr. de Valera to steal 
our money and insult our King; nor did we com- 
pel Irishmen to be terrorised into voting for him. 
He had much better be left entirely alone in his 
own juice until he has forced Ireland to see the 
truth. To parley or treat with him would be folly. 
He has proved that again and again. 


Men of the type and mentality of Sir John 


Ellerman, who died this week, are more common 
in America than here. In England 


Sir he was unique, in that practically 
secre his only interest in life was the 
S making of money. Not that he 


was a miser or a profiteer or a money-grabber : he 
just collected money as others collect postage 
stamps or samplers. It was not the quarry but 
the chase that appealed to him. He played with 
the finances of shipping companies and got the 
same pleasure out of success as you and I get out 
of playing a hand at bridge. In spite of his mixed 
birth he was a patriotic Englishman, and justified 
his wealth, in the only way open to millionaires, 
by promoting British interests and giving employ- 
ment to his fellow subjects. In appearance he was 
not unlike King Edward, though not quite so like, 
as it was his one vanity to believe. Whether he 
left so many millions as the popular press allege— 
forty is one estimate !—remains to be seen, but he 
certainly had the Midas touch. ‘‘I can make 
money out of everything except newspapers: why 
is that? ’’ he once asked a journalist. It was ex- 
plained to him that the advantages of newspaper 
ownership were sometimes indirect and intangible. 
Ellerman at once sold all his newspaper shares. 
He had no use for anything but direct 
results. 


* * 
* 


The movement of French Socialists towards 
National Socialism was to be expected, but there 


is little danger that Frenchmen 
will indulge in the wild excesses of 
the German Nazis. The Action 
Frangaise with its doctrines of 
direct action has obvious similarities to Fascism, 
but it has always made more noise than its num- 
bers justified, and its career would have been less 
long if it had not behind of it the great brain 
of the philosopher, Charles Maurras, who accepts 
the Royalist scheme of things with half-disguised 
cynicism. The Frenchman is and always will be 
an individualist. He likes to be governed and 
has no objection to a dictatorship which does not 
interfere with his daily life. Napoleon I. built the 
framework of the nation on the foundations left 
by the Monarchy. The machine is there and 
nearly every Frenchman is agreed that his particu- 
lar form of democracy works it very badly. He 
would like to see it better employed, but not for 
one moment will he allow any Government to 
interfere with that individualism which is his idea 
of freedom. 


Extremes 


Meet 


* 
* 
Hastings trippers were provided with a rare form 
of entertainment when they watched from the shore 
the capture of a French lugger 


Romance which was audaciously fishing 
Sea within the forbidden waters of the 


three-mile limit. Romances of 
smuggling and preventive men are called up by the 
artful manceuvres through the fog of the fishery 
protection cruiser which affected the capture. 
During the war visitors to an hotel on the Italian 
Riviera watcher a grimmer incident. One Sunday 
morning when the children were playing in the 
hotel garden, an aeroplane spotted an enemy sub- 
marine lying up under water near the shore. Ina 
few minutes the sea was swarming with craft of 
every kind. Depth charges were dropped and a 
great patch of oil on the smooth waters told the end 


of the story. 
** 


Sir Herbert Morgan contributes to this issue 
an article on the relation of Art and Industry, 
which deserves special considera- 
and tion at the time of the Advertising 
os Exhibition. For it is to advertis- 

dene tied ing that we must turn for any hope 
of the spread of beauty in our country. It is only 
lately that business has discovered that beauty has 
a commercial value. The day has passed when 
commodities can be pressed on the public by 
crudity and vulgarity, and a limitless prospect 
opens out for the artist who will convert our 
hoardings into galleries of inspiring pictures. 
The Railway Companies have set a good example. 
After constructing in the shape of railway 
stations some of the most revolting edifices that 
a diseased imagination could conceive, they have 
learnt that architecture cannot be ignored and that 
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it is possible to combine the seemly and the practi- 
cal. Travel posters of all kinds provided them 
with a means of dressing “‘ the bones of desola- 
tion’s nakedness ’’ due to the hideousness of the 
past, and the day may come when the passenger 
stranded at a junction will have no more reason 
to be depressed than if he was spending an hour 
or so in a Bond Street Gallery. But there is much 
to be done, if only manufacturers, advertisers and 
artists will combine to make England more 
beautiful. 
** 
Meantime we sacrifice with utter recklessness the 
beauties of the past and everything that gives 
London character and variety. It 
The is satisfactory to note that the 
Adelphi House of Commons resents the 
rushing tactics which are being em- 
ployed to make the Adelphi Estate Bill law. The 
Adelphi is an oasis that London can ill spare. It 
is not a question whether the facade of the Terrace 
has been spoilt or not. One thing is certain: it is 
far more satisfying to the eye than any building 
likely to be erected on its site. Would its owners 
find it profitable to pull down the buildings if the 
Bill were rejected? Many architects believe that 
with the servitudes reasonably imposed on the site 
in the days of the Brothers Adam the expense 
would be prohibitive. When the Masons thought 
of purchasing the site for their Temple, the experts 
declared the scheme expensive beyond reason. A 
good deal is said about the lower road which is to 
be extended at the back of the public gardens as 
far as York Buildings. What good this road will 
be passes the wit of man as it ends in narrow 
streets and right-angle turns which might have 
been expressly designed to confuse traffic. 
** 
* 
The driest States in the South, Arkansas and 
Alabama, have voted wet, and eighteen States 
have now declared themselves in 
Farewell favour of the repeal of Prohibition. 
Prohibition! It is only a year or so ago that 
those who professed to know 
human nature and the United States assured the 
world that an end to Prohibition was simply un- 
thinkable. Yet there it is! Half the number of 
States required to remove the imbecile clause from 
the Constitution have now given the necessary 
vote, and not one so far has shown support for the 
existing order. At long last the common sense of 
mankind will have its way against all foolish legis- 
lation. A wet United States should at least open 
doors to certain European exports which will cost 
the consumer more, the more the _ dollar 
drops. 
** 
* 
Some six years ago Mr. J. W. Dunne’s “ Ex- 
periment with Time,” which, opening with a 


scientific study of prophetic dreams, 


mn 4 put forward the theory that future 
— events do enter into the composi- 


tion of dreams and led up to a 
system of Serialism, based on an analysis of time, 
created a considerable sensation. His theory— 
the idea of an infinite regress of time—is still widely 
discussed, and his arguments have never been re- 
futed. His views have been developed and 
extended since his first book and the new results 
which he has reached will shortly be published in 
a further book, ‘‘ The Serial Universe.’’ Physic- 
ists, though sympathetic, are rather reserved in 
their attitude to his theory, as they are inclined to 
regard it as a matter for philosophers, but, if his 
views are correct, many of the difficulties which 
modern Science meets in its attempt to create a 
rational model of the Universe do not arise. 

The recently formed Academic Assistance 
Council is proceeding rapidly with its arrange- 

ments for settling a few of the 

Charity Jewish savants who were recently 
Begins... expelled from Germany. The 

Head of the Department of Chem- 
istry at University College, London, Professor 
Dorman, has been very active. He has just 
secured the services of Professor Freundlich for his 
College. The latter is one of the greatest authori- 
ties in the world on the Chemistry of Colloids, 
that is, of substances in a state of ‘* semi- 
solution ’’ intermediate between suspensions, like 
ordinary black ink, and true solutions, like salt 
in water. It certainly begins to look as though the 
Kaiser Wilhelm Institute had better close down 
altogether. 

Dr. Michael Polanyi is a Hungarian by birth. 
He also was recently expelled (being a Jew) from 
the Kaiser Wilhelm Institute, 
where he has done very distin- 
guished work. He has_ been 
appointed to the Chair of Physical 
Chemistry at Manchester. But this was not 
an ‘‘ad hoc’’ post, like Freundlich’s, but 
a teaching post, carrying full responsibility 
and salary. In consequence, this appoint- 
ment has raised furious discussion in Uni- 
versity circles. The other day, Professor H. E. 
Armstrong addressed a strongly worded letter to 
Nature.”” Speaking as ‘‘ Senior British 
chemist and pupil of the first professor of Chem- 
istry (1851) at Manchester,’’ he deplored the 
appointment of a gentleman who is not an 
Englishman and is in no way connected with us. 
He recalls the warning, given by ‘‘ Nature,”’ that 
it would be far from politic, and indeed unfair to 
the displaced teachers and research workers, to 
offer them posts in a market which is already over- 
stocked, and points out that there are in 


At 


England many workers of promise who might 
have been chosen for the job, and that the intro- 
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duction of a foreign outlook into Manchester, in 
view of the present needs of British industry, is 
most undesirable. 


** 
* 


Dr. Kurt Hahn, the education expert, who was 
arrested by the Nazis a few months ago for being 
a Jew and for running several 

Another schools with remarkable success, 
Exile has arrived in England. After his 
release he was banished from 

Baden, and had to stay not less than 200 miles 
away from his schools. Nor was he allowed to 
leave Germany without promising to refrain from 
agitating against the Nazis. He was naturally 
unwilling to give this undertaking, and finally 
managed to effect an adventurous escape from Ger- 
many. It is interesting to recall that, during the 
war, Hahn was employed by the German Admir- 
alty to decode the wireless messages to our Fleet. 


** 
It is well known that beams of electrons have 


many of the properties of beams of light. They 
can be made to travel in straight 


“a lines, they can be bent and they 
Mi ectron = even exhibit wave-like properties. 


This raised the question as to 
whether it might not be possible to construct in- 
struments similar in principle to lenses, which 
would use electrons instead of light. The prob- 
lem has lately been solved and an electron micro- 
scope has been constructed in which the lenses 
are replaced by carefully computed electric and 
magnetic fields. A magnified image of the source 
can thus be photographed and the apparatus is 
likely to have important practical applications in 


the near future. 


The influence of politics on Science appears, 
unfortunately, to be much greater than that of 


Science on Politics. In Russia, 
—. we find scientists and philosophers 
M yth frantically anxious to squeeze 


their theories into Marxian mould, 
happily not with great success. In Germany the 
long outworn theory of Nordic types is now the 
official creed of anthropologists, and students from 
the Universities are busily engaged in the remoter 
villages measuring the cranial and facial indices, 
the angles of noses and the size of feet of harm- 
less peasants. Numerous theses are published 
and quite a number of doctorates obtained for the 
results of these “ researches.”” On the other 
hand, much more serious work has been done by 
Prof. Suk in Czecho-Slovakia, who finds that there 
is absolutely no evidence for the belief in such 
racial types as the ‘‘ Nordic’ or the ‘‘ Alpine,”’ 
but very considerable evidence for the emergence 
of new groups according to nationality. But it 
is very doubtful whether such groups will ever 
attain the status of true races. 


It may be early for too great a confidence about 
the crops. But the living crops, which also mean 
a good deal to the farmer and still 
Wild keep some money from the towns 
Crops circulating in the countryside, may 
be diagnosed less uncertainly. 
Apart from grouse, which are almost ready, wild 
birds, both pheasants and partridges, are turn- 
ing out particularly well. They mostly weathered 
a calamitous cold spell towards the end of June, 
which brought cramp and general weakness to 
many rearing fields in the South. And a good 
year for wild birds can do a tremendous lot to 
level up luck so that when November comes extra 
losses on the rearing field are compensated by 
extra broods from the woods and fields. And a 
really good partridge vear is overdue. 
Even in these days of economic gloom and 
depression, plans of practical international co- 
operation are still being developed. 


A Among these is Delaisi’s Five 
— Year Plan for Europe, which advo- 
eme 


cates, inter alia, the building of 
arterial roads connecting the Baltic to the Medi- 
terranean and Danubian Countries. The total 
length of these roads would be about 9,000 miles, 
they would cost about £170 million, and would em- 
ploy about 200,000 men. Besides reducing unem- 
ployment, they would make motoring easier and 
pleasanter, and open up a countryside in which 
about 60 million peasants live in primitive condi- 
tions. This would provide new markets for the 
industrial countries. The cost would be met by a 
European petrol tax of a penny a gallon. After 
all, we have international railways; why not inter- 
national roads, which are cheaper to construct. 
Delaisi is evidently an optimist ! 
** 
* 


Futile Musings on the Futility of Thought 
[By Trevor Sansom] 


Oh, to be like the vacant toad, 

Lazy of limb, and mentally slowed, 
Munching a fly 

With a slumbrous eye, 

And thinking of nothing, of nothing at all. 


Oh, to be thoughtlessly replete 

With sleeping and breathing and things to eat, 
Nothing to ken 

But the abdomen 

And the dreamy abandon of feeling it swell. 


Oh, to ignore that Time, that Space, 
That challenging look in another’s face, 
Never to feel 

The shuddering keel 

Of a sensitive brain and a derelict heart. 
Oh, to be like the vacant toad, 

Lazy of limb, and mentally slowed, 
Squatting alone 

On a sun-kissed stone, 

And thinking of nothing, of nothing at all, 
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In Praise of Aerial Bombing 


By Captain Harold Balfour, M.P. 


” N the word ‘ Bomb ’ the whole class will 
droop the head and assume an air of 
despondency and despair.’’ Such a com- 

mand as this is in fact now being issued to our 

country by its self-appointed International Propa- 
gandist chiefs. 


High and low, east and west, the well-organised 
forces of ‘“‘ England last’ are conducting their 
campaign of misrepresentation of the true facts re- 
garding aerial bombing in general and our 
Reservation in the British Disarmament Pact of 
‘the using of aircraft in certain outlying areas 
where policing is carried out by aeroplanes. 


Here is an instance of our holding -out for 
something for ourselves. The French may do 
this. So may Germany and Italy, but never, say 
those ‘‘ Internationalists-at-all-costs (including 
our own), must we be guilty of even appearing 
to take up a stand of our own if by so doing we 
might quite unwittingly offend some South 
American Republic representative at Geneva. 

Yet the selfless pacifists who claim to see such 
insular imperialism in our Reservation would 
gladly go to war with Japan in order to 
force their pacifism on the party in the Sino- 
Japanese dispute whom they term the aggressor, 


League Milk 

In the same manner, to placate an alleged 
Geneva grievance with us in respect to this 
Reservation, these Geneva-ised exponents of the 
pure unadulterated League Milk would condemn 
thousands of British soldiers to the miseries and 
horrors of the old ground punitive force, make 
widows by the score in England and render 
fatherless hundreds of small children. 


Not one of those who condemn us for using 
aircraft carrying bombs for controlling such areas 
as Iraq, Aden and the Abyssinian frontiers has 
yet offered an alternative method of defence of 
these frontiers except either to surrender our rights 
and obligations or to go back to the older methods 
of ground warfare, such as the Tirah campaign of 
1897 when our casualties were over 1,200, or the 
1917 campaign against the Mahsuds when the 
number of killed, wounded and seriously sick was 
over 4,600. 


In fact, these gentlemen have, almost without 
exception, admitted the claim of the aeroplane to 
be swifter—for raids that normally would take 
weeks now take hours—cheaper, for the R.A.F. 
hold their territories at-far lower costs than ever 
the Army did, and more humane, for during ten 
years our R.A.F. active service casualties in these 
fields have been twenty-six, while by air action 
the tribes are warned beforehand of impending 
punishment and given a chance of “‘ coming in.” 

Why, therefore, do they object to this Reserva- 
tion of ours at Geneva, It is because they fear 
that by it we may impede the smooth progress of 


the Disarmament Conference, which has now been 
in existence for over 18 months and whose pro- 
spects of complete agreement are receding more 
rapidly the longer the Conference carries on. The 
job seems to be not to come to complete agree- 
ment, but to find any two countries which can even 
be said to agree with each other. 


By retaining the Reservation we endanger, we 
are told, an agreement for the abolition of all 
military and naval Air Forces. Without a total 
prohibition throughout the world of the engine, 
coupled with a law to make it a criminal offence 
for any man to leave the ground, we cannot 
abolish air menace in time of war. 

If Military Air Forces were forbidden, the very 
light aeroplane becomes the aerial scout of the next 
war, while the commercial passenger aircraft will 
be pressed into service as trooper or bomber. 

** Ah!” say the pacifists, ‘‘ but we should at 
the same time internationalise civil aviation.” 


It is sufficient to say that no country in the 
world has yet shown any inclination to accede to 
the internal interference and control by busy- 
bodies which would be entailed, to say naught 
of cessation of individual national effort in re- 
search and experimentation in the conquest of the 
air by man. Those who advocate such a scheme 
in principle have themselves failed to bring for- 
ward concrete practical proposals. Of one thing. 
we may be sure, and that is that if, and when, such 
a scheme is produced it is certain to deter the vital 
development of our own “all-Red”’ Empire 
routes (a particular requirement no other country 
except the U.S.A. has need of) and will result 
once again in the British taxpayer being expected 
t> pay for subsidies to foreign-manned lines in 
order to enable them to fly on our lines over our 
territories in their Continental-manufactured-with- 
British-cash air liners. 


An Aerial Shell 


I cannot understand, having been both bomber 
and bombed, this sentimental cry that the bomb 
is a wicked new weapon. To me, it is nothing more 
or less than an aerial shell. When used against a 
legitimate military target, it is an ordinary weapon 
of war. Like the shell, when deliberately abused, 
it can cause needless wrecking. 


There must, however, to judge on these pre- 
mises, be a definition of ‘‘ abuse.”’ If, to bring 
home to the civilian enemy populace the horrors 
of war, and so coerce them to lose faith in its 
prosecution by their leaders, and thus cause a 
revolt from within, is to ‘‘ abuse,’’ then I would 
not subscribe to its application in these circum- 
stances, just so long as the blockade is allowed 
to cause starvation to millions. of women and inno- 
cent children and yet is within the ethics of war. 


Any man who drops this aerial shell is to be 
classed an “‘ outlaw,’’ Therefore, presumably, a 
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hostilé battleship can be allowed to bombard the 
civilian seaside resorts of my constituency (the 
Isle of Thanet), perhaps hundreds of miles from 
the seat of battle, yet if an R.A.F. pilot from 
Manston Aerodrome should drop a bomb on this 
enemy ship, the British pilot is to be classed as 
an outlaw.”’ 


Again, a reconnaissance aeroplane under this 
convention would be shot at by anti-aircraft 
cannon, but it is not to be allowed to retaliate by 
the only means in its power. 

This is indeed such a policy of “ turning the 
other cheek ’’ that, if only its true significance 
were understood by the citizens of this country, 
the whole question of giving away still more than 


we have as ‘‘a gesture ’’ would be laughed out 
of court. 


We have, indeed, set a fine world example in 
Disarmament by preaching and acting. Other 
countries have stopped short after preaching. If 
they are genuine in their sentiments, well and 
good. But until practical evidence is forthcoming, 
Ict us forget this sentimental slobber, in which 
we seem to revel round innumerable Conference 
tables, and safeguard our own interests and our 
own position, even if by such an action, we may 
offend those representatives of other countries who 
are so accustomed to find in England’s foreign 
policy a willingness to play the part of the ever- 
ready milch cow. 


~The Most Bitter 


Farce in History 


By Dorothy Crisp 


HE bitterest and most incredible farce in 
history has been played in England during 
the last fifteen years. Before and imme- 

diately after the war certain men openly threatened 
her with industrial and financial ruin. That ruin 
has been effected. We have some three million 
_ unemployed, and, apart from them, untold num- 
bers of the middle classes whose losses no one has 
attempted to estimate, and whose great suffering 
no man relieves. And while these countless in- 
dividual lives are broken, and prosperity is no 
more, the very men who are directly responsible 
appear with complacency in the Cabinet, and 
“‘ornament”’ the House of Lords. So preposterous 
are the facts that they require to be set forth in 
plain detail, before the remedy which must and 
shall be taken is described. 


As early in 1913 the late A. J. Cook was in- 
structing workers : 
1. The old policy of identity of interest between 


employers and ourselves to be abolished, and a policy 
of open hostility installed. 

10. Lodges should, as far as possible, discard the 
old method of coming out on strike for any little 
minor grievances, and adopt the more scientific 
weapon of the irritation strike by simply remaining 
at work reducing output, and so contrive by their 
general conduct to make the collieries unremunera- 
tive. (Vide ‘‘ The Miner’s Next Step.’’) 


And, as late as 1928, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
proclaimed ‘‘ The General Strike was one of the 


most glorious things that: this twentieth century 
has produced.”’ 


It is beyond doubt or question that the entire 
Socialist Party concentrated on producing the 
very ruin which we now see on every side. Mr. 
Philip Snowden’s books, ‘‘ Labour and the New 
World ’”’ and “ Wages and Prices,”’ are alone 
sufficient proof. Therein he says: ‘‘ The instru- 
ments of taxation must be deliberately used for 
the purpose of effecting a better distribution of 


wealth. Such better distribution must be effected 
by the taxation to extinction of unearned in- 
comes.”’ 


England’s situation is the most preposterous in 
the history of man. Not even the four years of 
war brought to her people the paralysing, long- 
drawn-out misery of the workless, penniless peace, 
and the so-called Conservative leaders, for their 
ccntemptible weakness, are, equally with the 
Socialists, personally responsible for the moral 
and material degradation -of their fellow-country- 


men which, coupled with the break-up of the 


Empire, is their sole achievement. Funk reigns, 
as it has reigned, supreme in Conservative coun- 
cils, for it is obvious that nothing short of revolu- 
tion will save the Country, and other people’s 
suffering is easier for these men to bear than the 
risk of offending the Central Office. 


Revolution is before us—a revolution which will 
rouse the finest spirit of every Englishman, a 
national resurrection of character as well as the 
regaining of material good. Indeed, the two go 
hand in hand. 


Taxation has been so increased that the effort 
towards individual prosperity is no longer worth 
while, and at the same time it has been made pos- 
sible for men so to live without working that they 
are as well off as if they worked. Both situations 
are demoralising. Moreover, where a bad work- 
man and a good workman receive the same pay, 
as of late years in England, the better inevitably 
comes to lower his standard, and the effect of such 
a system is not only to slow down production but 
to undermine character. Furthermore, when, in 
consequence of the slowing down of production, 
prices rise and contracts are lost and workmen 
must be dismissed, the flagging industries and 
those whose money is invested in them are more 
heavily taxed to support the unemployed, and the 
heavier taxation again reacts unfavourably  to- 
wards the industry concerned. 
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Viewed from the opposite standpoint, where 
taxation is heavy, a people has no inducement to 
save, and where it rests far more heavily on one 
section of the population than on another the 
grossest injustice is inevitably perpetrated. The 
case is parallel to that of the two workmen. The 
man who, by his brains, energy or thrift, accumu- 
lates capital is penalised for it, and gradually 
comes nearer to the level of the purposeless 
spendthrift, because legislation has largely maimed 
that interest which marks the essential difference 
between the two types—a just and clear-sighted 
regard for the future. Far from the prosperous 
and wealthy man being the destroying devil of 
socialist philosophy, he is, on the average, a man 
of far greater mental and moral value than his 
opposite. 

Therefore it is essential in the coming revolu- 
tion to restore the confidence of Englishmen, and 
to lay down the rules that a man receives what he 
earns, and that what he receives is secure from 
violation. For the confidence of a people that its 
efforts will be rewarded is the real wealth of a 
nation, and a government has the right to demand, 


in taxation, the minimum amount essential for the 
maintenance of really necessary services, and not 
one farthing more. Of course, as palpitating poli- 
ticians with paunches twitteringly inform one in 
private, the reforms in every financial department, 
from that of wages to that of taxation, which the 
foregoing facts immediately necessitate, will rouse 
to enmity every sort of official (as well as every 
foe of England), whether trade unionist, perma- 
nent head of the civil service, or what not. 

Quite so, but what of it? 

** They were bad soldiers,"’ said Napoleon’s 
general of the British at Albuera. ‘‘ They were 
completely beaten, the day was mine, and yet they 
did not know it and would not run.”” The spirit 
of those “‘ bad soldiers,”’ though possessed by but 
a handful—nay, though possessed by but one 
sincere lover of England—is enough to destroy 
the hosts of the world, let alone the cowardly 
sycophants and tricksters who stand between 
England and rehabilitation—between England and 
yet greater glory. 

And if there were no such “ bad soldiers "’ this 
article would never have been written. 


Agriculture To-day 


By R. Dudley 


N any criticism that one may make of the 
Government’s agricultural policy, tribute 
must be paid to the Minister for Agricul- 

ture for his efforts. He, at any rate, appears 
to have grasped the fact that no industry 
can play such a great part in reducing unemploy- 
ment and producing a great home market for the 
other industries. It would be as well if those 
critics of British agriculture would realise that 
foreign countries now prefer to manufacture for 
themselves as much as possible, even uneconomi- 
cally. They have for long past been purchasers 
of our goods and then of our machines to make 
those goods. They have their own unemploy- 
ment problem and revenue to raise. They do not 
and will not pay any income tax approaching our 
ridiculously high rate, and therefore must obtain 
their revenue from customs. Obviously, they 
place customs duties on those goods which com- 
pete with their own, so that unless we indulge in 
severe wage reductions we cannot compete. 
Wage reductions at home would only reduce own 
purchasing power and add to our home difficulties 
and even then, assuming all this to be done, Japan 
could still undersell us by 25 to 30 per cent. under 
our cost. 

Surely, then, the person who thinks we can 
restore our foreign trade as we knew it before the 
war is pursuing a chimera, and the need for a 
restoration of the potentially enormous home 
market from agriculture is vital to our very 
existence. 

What, then, is the position of agriculture 
to-day? What has been the effect up-to-date of 


the National Government's policy? What is the 
outlook for the future ? 

The position of agriculture as a whole may be 
definitely stated to have considerably worsened 
since the new government took office. Although 
the Wheat Act and Sugar Beet Subsidy have 
stopped the rot in our arable areas they have not 
been sufficient to counteract the drop in barley 
prices (due to the futile beer tax), oats and live 
stock, which again has depressed the price for 
Straw. The milk industry, the great sheet anchor 
thousands of farmers, has become most seri- 
ously affected by a glut of home-produced surplus 
liquid milk which cannot be absorbed by reason 
of the catastrophic importation of processed milk 
products. Further, two more years of losses are 
draining away the average farmer’s capital and 
preventing him from taking advantage of any 
improvement that may be effected by the new 
policy of the Government, which seems to be 
painfully slow in coming to fruition. 

Major Elliot stated in his speech in the House 
of Commons on July llth of this year that 
48,000 tons of pig meat had been taken off the 
market and as a result wholesale prices had moved 
up; but what have they moved up to? The 
answer is 10s. 6d. a score for bacon pigs—a price 
that is at least 10 per cent. under the calculated 
cost of pig production by the pigs marketing 
commission, with which many pig producers do 
not agree as it was based on a theoretical and not 
actual prolificacy for pigs in this country. It 
took no account of losses by disease. It allows 
no margin of profit. 

The same remarks apply to the effect of restric- 
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tion up-to-date on beef and mutton prices, which 
have moved up a very small percentage but not 
enough to make the production remunerative. 

In other words, if the capital of the livestock 
producer cannot hold out until he can eventually 
get a price for his product which will leave him 
a reasonable profit he will and must go bankrupt. 
It is small consolation to know that as a result 
of the restrictions up-to-date he will pay a. divi- 
dend of Ils. in the pound instead of 10s. 

It may very well be that restrictions have not 
been sufficiently drastic owing to the lack of 
power. This power has now been obtained by 
the Minister under the new Marketing Act. All 
farmers can do now is to await the result of such 
action as may be taken under it, but unfortunately 
their creditors are getting more and more restive 
and the position of beef and mutton producers is 
getting desperate. 

They have every moral right to appeal to the 
Government for relief, for it is the Government 
alone which has cut off, by statutory enactments, 
any possibility of their helping themselves in two 
of their greatest charges, tithe and labour. In 
1925 forty fat lambs would satisfy £100 of tithe 
or wages; to-day it takes seventy. As farmers 


can only pay their debts in commodities it will be 
readily seen that their expenses have been nearly 
doubled as a result of parliamentary interference 
with the industry. Not that farmers wish wages 
to be depressed, but the hard facts of the situation 
are too much for them. 

And what of the future? Mr. George Lambert, 
who is a realist, hit the nail on the head when he 
bluntly pointed out to the House that the acid 
test of the value of these restrictions and market- 
ing regulations would be a remunerative level of 
prices to the producer. Three years ago the 
N.F.U, refused to have anything to do with the 
marketing act. They do not like it to-day, but 
they are giving it the utmost support in the hope 
that it may work. No man can see the various 
complications into which it may lead us, but no 
producer minds how much work or money it en- 
tails so long as at the end he can make a reasonable 
profit, but the time is short and the sands of 
credit are running down, and as yet the promised 
land is not in sight. 

Most energetic action is necessary if a wholesale 
crash is to be avoided, and every farmer still hopes 
that the Minister realises the gravity of the 
situation. 


Let Us Use The River 


By Philip Mackenzie 


HE London Passenger Transport Board is 
now in control of all the vast ramifications 
of Greater London’s transport, which caters 

for something over 4,000,000,000 journeys in the 
year. Controlling as it does all the 89 different 
undertakings which formerly ministered to the 
Londoner’s need for transport, the L.P.T.B. is in 
a position to wipe out many anomalies and tackle 
the ever-increasing congestion of London’s traffic 
with courage and imagination. 

The problem must be tackled, and tackled soon, 
for delay sees its constant aggravation. Time is 
therefore a factor which looms large and largely 
discounts the advantage of building a new under- 
ground railway or any such scheme which must 
take years to complete. 

There is one step which this ‘‘ Strong for 
Service’? Board might take immediately. Let 
them make use of the Thames, the great natural 
highway which runs through the very heart of 
London and which is shamefully neglected as far 
as passenger traffic is concerned. 

There are four main arguments in favour of 
passenger traffic on the river. These are :— 

(i) Congestion of traffic is greatest in the East- 
West directions. 

(ii) An efficient river transport system could be 
put into operation in a very few months, whereas 
the establishment of any other means of additional 
transport would necessarily occupy years (e.g., 
“ bridging ’’ the focal points of road traffic or 
building an additional railway 70 feet below street 
level). 

(iii) The cost of establishing such a service 


would be very small compared with any other 


*“‘ large ’’? measures. (It has been worked out that 
a passenger service on the river consisting of 50 
boats, each having about 180 seats, serving 22 


piers between Hammersmith and Charlton, would 


cost approximately one-tenth as much as an under- 
ground covering the same distance.) 

(iv) One of the major problems of London 
traffic is congestion at the bridges. A river ser- 
vice calling at piers on each side of the river would 
alleviate the congestion on the bridges to some 
extent at least. 

Now let us examine the objections most fre- 
quently raised to such a scheme. They are many, 
but are all easy to refute. 

(i) The river does not run straight, but winds 
about in a series of loops. ... Is there a ’bus 
route or an underground railway which carries 
the average man in a straight line from home to 
office ? 


(ii) A river service would be impossible in 
fog. ... This is an exaggeration. A river ser- 


vice would be subject to delays in dense fog, but 
it need not suffer any greater dislocation than the 
majority of land services. 

(iii) A river service would be too slow. ... 
This need not be the case. Designs for boats 
have been worked out, and also quick mooring 


devices which will cut down the time of going 
alongside a pier. The boats are designed for a. 


speed of 15-16 m.p.h., and will be fitted with 
*‘ water brakes ’’ so that this speed can be main- 
tained until the craft is almost alongside the pier. 
Using these boats as a basis for calculation, the 
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time taken for a journey works out at very nearly 
equal to that taken to make the same journey by 
underground, and, of course, considerably less 
than the time taken on the average by ‘bus. 


(iv) Nobody would use the river transport. 
There are 390,000 (probably more, as these figures 
are derived from the last census) people who live 
in riverside boroughs and travel to work daily in 
other riverside boroughs. Thus the yearly occu- 
pational traffic between the riverside boroughs 
amounts to approximately 600 journeys for each of 
these 390,000 people. It would appear from these 
figures that there is a considerable demand for 
river traffic, especially considering the fact that 
many riverside boroughs are not particularly well 
served by other means of transport. 


(v) River transport would never pay. The 
Transport Statistics of the L.C.C. give the aver- 
age cost of journeys by underground railways as 
between 2.4 and 2.9 pence. Using the lower 
figure as the basis for calculation, we find that if 
only 10 per cent. of the riverside occupational 
traffic actually used the river the annual revenue 
from such a service would amount to close on a 
quarter of a million sterling! There is little 
doubt that this proportion of 10 per cent. would be 
covered, and would grow enormously as the repu- 
tation of the river service increased. Also, the 
above takes no account of pleasure traffic which, 
certainly in summer, would be large. 

(vi) It has been tried before and failed... . 
True, in 1908 the L.C.C. ran steamers on the 
river and they proved a comparative failure, but 
this cannot be taken as a precedent now for two 
most excellent reasons, namely : 


(a) The congestion on and under the land was then 
nothing like what it is now, and there was there- 


fore insufficient inducement for the conservative 
Englishman to forsake his ordinary route. 


The beats were slow and did not run with suffi- 
cient frequency and regularity. No shelter was 
oa against the weather or the clouds of soot- 

en smoke which belched from the funnels. Nor 
was there shelter on the piers which they served. 
We have progressed since 1908. A river service 
to-day would be composed of fast, enclosed motor 
boats running from covered piers embodying all 
the conveniences of a tube station without the 
labyrinth of tunnels and flights of ste It 
would, moreover, be qnite possible to a ieve at 
least as great a degree of regularity and relia- 
bility as any land service. 

So much for the pro’s and con’s; an analysis 
which, it is hoped, effectually disposes of the latter. 

The idea of this new service on the Thames is 
not new. It has been suggested more than once, 
but hitherto no progress has been made owing to 
the fact that such a service required the co-opera- 
tion of various bodies, such as the L.C.C., the 
Port of London Authority, and the Tramways. 
Now that we have one body in sole control, let us 
hope that the matter will receive earnest con- 
sideration. Much of the work, in the way of col- 
lecting statistics and investigating the possibility 
of the scheme, has been done by private enter- 
prise, and the whole of the conclusions has been 
laid before the Board. Surely it is time London, 
alone among the great capitals which have grown 
up on river banks, should cease to use her river 

only as a murky ditch on which smoky tugs tow 
strings of unsightly barges. 

In conclusion, it may be suggested in this con- 
nection that the river should again be used for 
State processions and visits of royalty to the 
City, thus falling back upon ancient tradition and 
calling a truce to the dislocation caused among 
the business community by such events. 


(b) 


The Marriage of 


Art and Industry 


By Sir Herbert Morgan, K.B.E. 


E must, I suppose, be thankful for sma!l 
mercies. The President of the Royal 
Academy has officially announced that 

that august body proposes in 1935 to follow up its 
exhibitions of Italian, Dutch, Persian and other 
exotic art with an exhibition of art in what is, to 
our ‘‘ nation of shopkeepers,’’ one of its most im- 
portant manifestations, namely, in its relation to 
industry. It would be unfair not to mention the 
Exhibition of British and Industrial Art now being 
held at the Dorland Hall. This effort, admirable 
as it is, is on far too small a scale if the enormous 
importance of the problem is considered. If the 
development of design is as vital as I believe it to 
be to the development of British industry, this 
problem must be tackled in the spirit that created 
the Ministry of Munitions. 

More interesting still is the announcement that 
what is briefly known as the Royal Society of Arts 
is to collaborate in organising the exhibition. For it 
shows that the Society, which was founded in 1754, 
with the comprehensive title of the Royal Society 
for the Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures and 


Commerce, has taken considerably less than two 
centuries to realise that there is a necessary con- 
nection between its three objects and that the last 
two are fully as much in need, and as deserving, of 
encouragement as the first. Though there- 
fore its progress in this direction has been so slow 
through the years as to be almost imperceptible, 
we can still with grateful hearts echo Galileo and 
say ‘‘ and yet it does move.” 

The Exhibition of Industrial Art will un- 
doubtedly focus public attention upon two prob- 
lems—or, rather, two closely linked aspects of the 
same problem—how much the artist can do and is 
doing for industry and commerce, and how much 
more remains for him to do: and, when its doors 
close, there will stili be a vast amount of spade- 
work to accomplish, in persuading the public of the 
vastness of this latter field. 

At present ‘‘ art in industry ” at once sug 
to the man in the street posters, showcards, book- 
let illustrations and the like. This, one of the 


earliest contacts between the two spheres, was’ at 
first frowned upon by the R.A. pundits and high- 
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brows, but is now so universally accepted as to 
require little comment. Any hoarding, any rail- 
way station can demonstrate to-day how much 
industry owes to art in this respect : and it is to be 
hoped, therefore, that too much of the valuable 
space of Burlington House will not be wasted in 
exhibiting this one phase of the subject. 

If pressed further, the man in the street will 
probably admit having heard that artists are em- 
ployed in the designing of, say, fabrics, wall- 
papers, bookbindings, china and earthenware 
decoration and a few other obvious outlets for his 
activities ; but of the possibility and the advisa- 
bility of applying the genius of the artist to most, 
if not all, of the thousands of commodities which 
we produce, he will be not only ignorant, but prob- 
ably frankly incredulous. 


We are still far too much tied by the conven- 
tions of form. The motor-car began life as a 
‘* horseless carriage,’’ and in appearance it was 
for many years all that the name implies—a 
vehicle designed to be completed by the grace of 
a horse’s movements, and looking, when bereft of 
the horse, truncated, incomplete and hopelessly 
ugly. It is only in recent years that engineer and 
artist have got together, have redesigned the motor 
car de novo and in the stream-lined body have pro- 
duced something that is as graceful and pleasing 
to the eye as it is mechanically efficient. 


Fetters of the Past 


Electric light has evolved from the candle, the 
oil lamp and the gas bracket, and for years the 
maker of electric light fittings has proceeded as 
though he were still bound by the limitations im- 
posed by these earlier media, which the flexibility 
of electricity makes it possible for him to disregard 
entirely and which only convention has led him to 
follow. He has even been at pains to copy faith- 
fully the defects, as well as the vital features of the 
candle sconce and the gas pendant. Here again 
it is only in recent years that the manufacturer has 
had the courage to break with tradition and to de- 
sign electric fittings as electric fittings, with all the 
freedom which electricity makes possible ; and the 
artist, joining hands with him, has helped him to 
produce something which is pleasant to look upon 
as well as being effective for its own purpose. 


Furniture the artist has towched—and for the 
most part abandoned. Except in copies and re- 
productions, the influence of a Sheraton, a Chip- 
pendale or a Hepplewhite is dead. Individual 
craftsmen here and there are trying to revive 
beauty of form in furniture, to make a cupboard 
something more than a box to put things in, a chair 
something more than a four-legged contrivance to 
sit on. But individual craftsmanship is neces- 
arily expensive. What is wanted is an alliance 
between the artist and the mass-producer, so that 
the genius of the one can evolve a pattern to which 
the other can work, and so that, whether the fac- 
tory turns out ten chairs a day or ten thousand, 
every one will be inherently a thing of beauty. 

But why stop there? From cradles to coffins, 
there is hardly an article in common use to which 
the artist, if given a free hand, might not impart 


a more pleasing form, without ignoring its limita- 
tions, or sacrificing any of its fitness for its par- 
ticular purpose. The great essential is a genuine 


friendly give-and-take alliance between the artist 
and the manufacturer. 


It is sometimes argued that the stumbling-block 
is the retailer—that he prefers to deal with an 
accepted ‘‘ line ’’ rather than to be bothered with 
idiosyncracies: but is there any reason why the 
‘line ’’ should not originally have the benefit of 
an artist’s advice and collaboration in its creation ? 
Other things being equal, there is little doubt that 
the latter would be the more saleable line, and, 
after all, saleability is necessarily the retailer's 
acid test of what is offered. 


The R.A. and Fashions 


To take another aspect of the problem, how long 
is Paris to claim to dictate to the feminine world 
its taste in dress—a claim based rather upon past 
reputation than upon present achievements? I 
am convinced that the title can be wrested from 
her, if we make a determined effort and mobilise 
the forces of the art world behind it. Is it too much 
to ask that our Royal Academicians should design 
dresses, not only for some pageant or show, but 
for the everyday wear of our womenfolk? Nay, 
more, may we not hope that, at the Art and In- 
dustry Exhibition, the austere walls of Burlington 
House will witness a mannequin parade of British 
dresses designed by British artists? 


The exhibition of 1935 offers a tremendous oppor- 
tunity, but unless this is recognised beforehand 
and taken advantage of, the opportunity will be 
frittered away and wasted, and the exhibition, like 
so many others, will leave behind it nothing but 
“* the memory of a dream when one awaketh.’’ - 
We must visualise it, not as a mere demonstration 
of designs, but as a mass attack from a new angle 
upon the problem of falling trade and the appalling 
level of unemployment; and as a mass attack we 
must concentrate upon it all our resources of men 
and money. Industry must be generous in its 
support of what may well prove to give it a new 
lease of life. Money—much money—will be 
needed to make the exhibition a success in the first 
instance and to continue the ‘‘ drive ’’ when _ its 
doors are closed. There must be no niggling over 
a thousand pounds here and there, when the re- 
suscitation of British trade is at stake. 


Art, too—or at least, that section of Art which 
is specially concerned with industry—must close 
its ranks and fight shoulder to shoulder. In a 
great national effort like this there is no place for 
petty sectional activities—and, as a first step, I 
suggest the amalgamation of, or at least a closer 
working arrangement between, all bodies more 
particularly interested in the problem—the Design 
and Industries Association, the Society of Indus- 
trial Artists and the Arts and Crafts Exhibition 
Society, forexample. If we put into it all the force 
and energy that both industry and art can com- 
mand, we may well make the Exhibition of 1935 
as important a landmark in the history of British 
trade as was its predecessor, the Great Exhihition 
ot 1851. 
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Snake-Charmers 


By L. C. Lewis 


OOKING back over things, she knew that 
it had been all for the ‘best that she had 
found out about George in time, and that 

it wouldn’t have made any difference in the long 
run even if he had known about her. But, all 
the same, she did wish that she had told him, 
from the very first, about the snakes. 

Now, she saw clearly how it had all happened 
and how inevitable the end had been. 

She had always been afraid of snakes, ever 
since she had read about them as a child, and 
-had been terrified by pictures of them. So much 
so that when she had been invited to go out to 
India, the thought of snakes and snake-charmers 
had very nearly put her off going at all. Even 
then, she had not for a moment foreseen the way 
in which some of the towns were ridden with 
snake-charmers. 


It had seemed impossible to avoid them. There 
they had been, every day, in the courtyard out- 
side the hotel, awaiting the arrival of unsuspect- 
ing tourists like herself. They had stood in a 
row—dirty, greasy, grinning, each with a slimy, 
sluggish snake hung round his neck, or even 
holding one up over his head to excite attention. 
Just like feather-boas in fashion-plates, the 
snakes had hung; long, pendulous, swaying to 
the voices of their charmers, half-hypnotised, 
half-sleepy, or with their sensuous bodies elonga- 
ting and contracting in their owners’ grip. 

It had been the same at the show-places. The 
snake-charmers had sat in the gutter at the en- 
trances, with snakes curled round them or rearing 
before them. Whenever a sightseer came near, 
the charmer had dived into a filthy bundle and 
had dragged out a wriggling body, and had 
called out and waved the creature, beckoning and 
grimacing. And the bundle at his side, dis- 
turbed by the intruding hand, had rustled and 
moved in a hideous, lumpy way——. Even now, 
she could see it moving. 


But she had never been able to resist the fas- 
cination of them, the repulsive fascination that 


had held and made her look, however sick she had 
felt. 


It hadn’t been any use telling people she was 

afraid. Experience had taught her even in 
England not to expect sympathy. She had 
imagined that in India they might at least be 
tolerant, but, instead, they had been inclined to 
laugh at her and think her hysterical. It had 
been almost incredible the way people hadn’t got 
anywhere near the outskirts of her feelings. 
_So she had decided at last to stop saying any- 
thing about the nausea she felt at the sight of a 
snake, or the creepy horror with which the snake- 
charmers filled her. That was why, she sup- 
posed, she had never told George, not even after 
they became engaged. 

At the time she hadn’t known quite why she 
had become engaged to George. Of course, it 
had been expected of her and she would have felt 


a failure if she hadn’t got engaged to someone. 
And George had been very determined. And, 
stolid and unimaginative though he had been, he 
had attracted her in a queer, unaccountable way : 
a way which left her bewildered and not wholly 
at ease. 

Sometimes she had felt afraid of George. 

She had never been able to understand why 
the fear of snakes had seemed so much greater 
during the early part of her engagement. But 
day and night she had been haunted by the thin 
reedy notes of the snake-charmer’s pipe. She 
had never been able to put out of her mind the 
vision of him prowling along the dusty streets, 
silent-footed, witk that sinister red bundle over 
his shoulder—its contents jostling together, slip- 
ping against each other, sliding about in a blind 
uncanny way. Ally through her dreams he had 
been there, sitting outside her room or standing 
by her, grinning as he disentangled the knots of 
sluggish bodies. 

Then to her surprise she had wildly and deliri- 
ously lost her head about George. For the first 
time in her life she had been in a state of mad 
happiness. And there had been neither time nor 
opportunity to think of anything but the intoxi- 
cating moment, in which nothing mattered except 
George and what George thought of her. 

So the days had passed and she had never told 
George about the snakes. 

Looking back, she saw it all so clearly, that 
short, tremendous happiness and its inevitable 
climax. 

It had ended quite unexpectedly. They had 
been ‘motoring all day, and had stopped for a 
picnic dinner at a dak bungalow. It had been a 
relief to be in the country, and to sit on the veran- 
dah after dinner quiet and alone. The lights and 
shades of the darkening sky had seemed un- 
usually beautiful, and the sound of native music 
from the village, breaking the silence from time 
tu time, had added a touch of unreality to the 
warm, breathless evening. 

But, in spite of the peaceful surroundings, she 
had felt uneasw. She had had that old sensation 
of being afraid without reason. She had looked 
at George, and wondered. 

It was she who had accidentally dropped a 
lighted match, and, as they had both bent down to 
pick it up, they had seen by its flame, under the 
table in front of them, a thin black shining coil. 
It had stirred at the unaccustomed, flickering 
light, and its body had glittered as it moved. 

She had sat frozen, speechless. But he had 
whistled very softly, a strange thin note, haunt- 
ing and melancholy, and the creature had 
uncoiled a little and reared up and swayed slowly 
to his whistling. And as she looked, fascinated 
with horror, he had picked it up by its neck and 
run his fingers down its quivering spine. 
and nec 


it had curled round his wrist, its head 
still reared towards him, swaying in a 
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blind, half-hypnotised way. And she had seen 
the same uncanny expression in the eyes of man 
and snake. 
She had understood, then, that inexplicable, 
fearful attraction that he had had for her. 


Now, as she thought it all over, she realised 


more even than before how merciful it was that 
she had found out in time. She wasn’t sorry, 
now, that she had broken off the engagement. 
But she couldn’t help wishing that she had told 
George about the snakes from the first, before 
it had become possible to hurt him and to hurt 
herself so much. 


Another View of China 


By D. C. Burn 


anyone who has lived in China during the 

last decade and who has perforce taken an 
interest in Chinese politics, the newspaper 
accounts of the present trouble seemed so biased 
and unfair that the present writer would like to 
state what appear to him to be the real facts. As 
he sees it, to talk about ‘‘ a great slice torn from 
China ”’ is sheer nonsense: the truth is that after 
22 years of comparative eclipse Manchuria, with 
the help of Japan, is reasserting her dominance 
over China; for it should not be forgotten that 
China was ruled by Manchuria from 1644 to 1911. 


Since the overthrow of the Manchu Dynasty 
there has been no such thing as a Chinese National 
Government. So-called governments have been 
set up here and there from time to time exercising 
nominal control over two or three provinces, but 
the great majority were, and still are, nothing 
more than grasping military dictatorships estab- 
lished by bandit chiefs or the victor in the last 
provincial-civil war, whose policy is to extract the 
greatest amount of money from the people in the 
shortest possible time. It should not be thought 
that this money is used for the public benefit : 
on the contrary, that portion of it which is not 
deposited in a “ foreign ’’ bank in Shanghai or 
abroad to the credit of the warlord’s private 
account against the time when inevitably he will 
have nyo for his life, goes to increase the 
people’s misery in military preparations for civil 
war and despoliation of the adjoining province. 

Sun Yat Sen’s famous ‘‘ Three Principles,’’ 
childish platitudes though they are, caught the 
imagination of the unfortunate Chinese people, 
who, in the midst of their wretchedness, were 
proving fertile soil for the subversive propaganda 
of the sinister agents of Moscow. In 1926 Chiang 
Kai Shek, an able man, and at that time a rising 
young officer in the Cantonese army, swept north 
in the name of the people and Sun Yat Sen’s 
principles, carrying all before him about as far 
a3 the Yellow River. Yet it was not long before 
provinces through which he had passed and been 
hailed as a deliverer broke away in his rear 
through jealousy, and in the end he settled down 
at Nanking in partial control of the Yangtsze 
Valley provinces from Shanghai to Hankow. 


Thus, the’ Nanking Government came into 


being, and, for want of a better, and because some 


attempt was made to deflect a small percentage of 


revenue to civil uses, the Nanking regime was 
officially recognised by the world as the govern- 
ment of China. But the greater part of China is 
still in the hands of warlords who pay little or 
ne attention, and certainly no money, to Nanking. 


The outside world must think it astonishing that 
Nanking has not opposed a national army against 
the Japanese and Manchukuo (pronounced ‘‘ Man- 
jugwoe ’’) instead of this or that local general 
being left to defend his bit of territory aided by 
voluntary subscriptions from Chinese elsewhere. 
But, as Manchuria and the north is quite indepen- 
dent of Nanking, why should Nanking spend 
money on what in any case would be a losing 
battle? Moreover, if Chiang Kai Shek took his 
army away from the Yangtsze it would not be 
long before Canton and the southern warlords 
attacked Nanking from the rear, and the hordes 
of Kiangsi and Hunan communists descended on 
Nanchang, Changsha and Hankow. 


Although Nanking controls China’s most im- 
portant trade route, the Yangtsze Kiang, and 
Shanghai, which is one of the great ports of the 
world, at all costs Nanking must retain her 
nominal position as the recognised government of 
China, for without that she would lose her only 
reliable source of revenue—the surplus receipts 
from customs after debt service—(the Chinese 
Maritime Customs is foreign controlled, most 
fortunately for China). This explains Nanking’s 
constant lip service to The League of Nations and 
her intensive propaganda to delude the world that 
China has established a modern progressive 
government on Western lines. 


It cannot be denied that the plight of the great 
mass of the Chinese people is incomparably worse 
than it was when the Manchus ruled from Peking. 
Would it not be better for them to come under 
the domination of Manchukuo once more? And 
if the virile northerners have the might and wis- 
dom of Japan behind them so much the better for 
China. For 22 years chaos. has reigned: what- 
ever else may be said, the triumph of Manchukuo 
and Japan would at least bring peace and pros- 
perity to the people wise enough to acclaim them. 
In reality it is China that has revolted from Man- 
chukuo, and not the reverse, for since 1911 there 
has been no real Chinese government. In the 
meantime Manchuria, with the help of Japan, has 
prospered : the same cannot be said of China. 
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The 


of an Empire 


By Mrs. Nesta H. Webster 


Mrs. Webster’s remarkable work issued by the Boswell Printing & Publishing Co., went into a 
second edition in 1931 and is now being republished in a popular edition at Ts. 6d. It was and is, 
in our opinion, a book of fundamental importance for all who would understand the politics of the 


modern world. We therefore hold it a privilege 
minating history. 


Roy, at the aforesaid Congress of the third 
International in 1920, had stated that the Nation- 
alist movement in India was mainly supported by 
the middle classes, and therefore the Bolsheviks in 
India should not associate themselves with these 
“ bourgeois Nationalists. Lenin, replying to this, 
urged the Indian Communists, as a matter of 
tactics, to support bourgeois Nationalism without 
losing their identity. This policy was supported 
by the British delegate, Tom Quelch, who ob- 
served that Communists ought to support every 
movement against Imperialism and that “ the 
British Government would find it very easy to 
crush a purely Communist movement in the 
Colonies, but a Nationalist Movement would be a 
much more difficult proposition.’’ Quelch also 
proposed the formation of an Oriental Bureau of 
the Communist International to study these ques- 
tions in detail. As we have seen, an Oriental 
Bureau for anti-British propaganda amongst 
Indians had already been established in Berlin 
under the auspices of the German General Staff, 
and a new Bureau controlled by Roy was now 
established in that city, working in touch with the 
Komintern, which after a time absorbed the 
earlier one. 


Such were the forces by which Britain was con- 
fronted in India at the end of the War. If ever 
there was a moment when a firm hand was needed 
at the helm it was during those years of 1917 to 
1922, when first Imperial Germany and then Bol- 
shevist Russia were attempting by every method 
to stir up agitation against the British Raj. Yet 
this was the moment chosen by Mr. Montagu to 
embark on his plan for stirring the Indian people 
out of their placid contentment with British rule. 


The incident must be viewed in its context for 
its full enormity to be appreciated. The Russian 
Revolution had taken place in the spring of that 
year (1917), Lenin had arrived in the sealed train 
from Switzerland, and in July the Bolsheviks had 
attempted to seize the reins of power. In June 
the Leeds Conference had taken place and Com- 
mittees of Soldiers’ and Workers’ Councils had 
been formed in England. The War was at its 
height and the Sinn Feiners were working in close 
touch with Germany. In India, Mrs. Besant had 
been conducting a violent campaign in favour of 
Home Rule which led to her internment in June 
as a dangerous agitator. And it was now, when 
Britain was threatened on all sides, that Mr. 
Edwin Samuel Montagu, who on the resignation 
of Mr. Austen Chamberlain in July was appointed 
Secretary of State for India in spite of a formal 
protest by the overwhelming majority of the 


to reprint week by week extracts from this illu- 


Unionist Party, elected on August 20, 1917, to 
deliver his famous pronouncement in the House 
of Commons which shook the power of Britain in 
India to its foundations : 

The policy of His Majesty’s Government, with which 
the Government of India oe Mr. Montagu’s ally, Lord 
Chelmsford] are in complete accord, is that of the in- 
creasing association of Indians in ev branch of the 
administration and the gradual development of self- 
governing institutions with a view to the progressive 
realisation of responsible government in India as an 
integral part of the British Empire. They have decided 
that substantial steps in this direction should be taken 
as soon as possible, etc. 

Why “‘ responsible ’’? Had the Government 
of India then proved irresponsible hitherto? Yet 
in the Montagu-Chelmsford Report, published 
later, the highest tribute is paid to British rule in 
India, which was described as 
a system which has won the admiration of critical 
observers from many lands, and to which other nations 
that found themselves called upon to undertake a simi- 
lar task of restoring order and good government in 
disturbed countries have always turned for inspiration 
= guidance. England may be proud of her record in 

ia. 

This was the system it was proposed to change 
when Britain was engaged in the greatest war in 
history and needed every ounce of her energy and 
the support of every portion of her Empire to 
ensure victory. If ever there was a case for not 
changing horses in the middle of a stream it is to 
be found here. 

Mr. Montagu’s next step was to set Mrs. Besant 
free to carry on her campaign of agitation. 
Although she was not imprisoned, but merely in- 
terned in a pleasant hill station together with her 
fellow-workers Arundale and Wadia, on the orders 
of Lord Pentland, Governor of Madras, with the 
approval of the Government of India, and of the 
former Secretary of State (Mr. Chamberlain), al- 
though her paper, The New India, had been con- 
demned as dangerous and seditious by a High 
Court of three judges—two of them Indians—Mr. 
Montagu in response to a telegram from Mrs. 
Besant now asked the Government of India 
‘‘ whether they would consider the question of 
releasing the agitators,’’ in order “‘ to secure a 
tranquil atmosphere.’’ The Government did as 
it was requested, the agitators being released and 
the Home Rule League, further emboldened by 
this measure, set on foot a further and more 
violent campaign. 

In November 1917 Mr. Montagu arrived in 
India, where Mr. Lionel Curtis was already busy 
organising his ‘‘ Round Table Groups” and 
working out his scheme for a Diarchy in India 
which found favour with Mr. Montagu. 
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Sedition had now reached such a pitch that, in 
December, the Government of India decided to 
appoint a Committee “ to investigate and report 
on the nature and extent of the criminal conspira- 
cies connected with the revolutionary movement 
in India.’’ This was carried out under the Presi- 
dentship of Mr. Justice Rowlatt. The Report 
finally. drawn up by the Committee, based on an 
enormous amount of intricate documentary evi- 
dence and known as the ‘‘ Rowlatt Report,’’ was 
completed by April 15, 1918, but was not pub- 
lished in India until July 19 and in England until 
October. The reason for the delay between the 
English and Indian editions was accounted for 
officially by an ‘‘ oversight,’’ owing to which 
copies of the Indian edition had not been dis- 
patched to England, but the real explanation 
appears to be that the revelations contained in the 
Report would have roused public opinion on the 
subject of seditious activities in India to such an 
extent that there would have been less chance of 
the Montagu-Chelmsford ‘‘ Reform Scheme ” 
meeting with acceptance. By holding up the 
Rowlatt Report until the autumn, Mr. Montagu 
was able to push his scheme through in July—the 
scheme which was the immediate cause of all our 
present troubles in India. 


Thus, the Montagu-Chelmsford Report—en- 
titled Report on Indian Constitutional Reforms— 
freely acknowledged the difficulties in the way of 
‘* self-government,’’—the complete illiteracy of all 
but 6 per cent. of the population (para. 181), the 
heterogeneous elements of which this population 
was composed, the warring tribes and creeds, the 
varying degrees of civilisation so that ‘‘ India is 
still a free country ‘ marching in uneven stages 
through-all the centuries from the fifth to the 
twentieth.’ ’’ It admitted that interest in political 
questions was confined to a minority of town 
dwellers, small compared with the ‘‘ enormous 
country population, for the most part poor, 
ignorant, non-politically-minded,”’ and it went on 
to quote an official report on this rural population 
which stated that— 


Our rule gave them security from the violence of 
tobbers and the exactions of landlords, regulated the 
amounts of revenue or rent that they had to pay, and 
‘assured to both proprietor and cultivator—in the latter 
case by the device of the occupancy right—a safe title 
in their lands. The change was so great that they sank 
into a condition of lethargic content; even yet they have 
barely realised that Government has any other gifts to 
offer; as for the idea of self-government, it is simply 
a planet that has not yet risen above their horizon. But 
there are signs of an awakening .... 


Hitherto, they have regarded the official as their repre- 
sentative in the councils of government; and now we 
have to tear up that faith by the roots, to teach them 
that in future they must bring their troubles to the 
notice of an elected representative—further, that they 
have the power to compel his attention. We have to 
bring about the most radical. revolution in the people’s 
traditional ideas of the relation between ruler and ruled, 
and it will be a difficult and even dangerous business, 
for it is neither safe nor easy to meddle with traditional 
ideas in India. (Para 187.) 


But this was what Mr. Montagu and Lord 
Chelmsford were determined to do at any cost, 
whilst recognising ‘‘ the colossal nature of the 


enterprise ’”’ (para. 7). After admitting that ‘‘ the 
number of Indians who really ask for free institu- 
tions does not exceed 5 per cent. of the popula- 
tion,”’ the Report goes on to say: 

We are not setting about to stir up 95 per cent. of 
the people out of their peaceful conservatism and setting 
their feet upon a new and difficult path merely at the 
bidding of the other 5 per cent. ... Our reason is the 
faith that is in us. (My italics.) 

It is difficult to read these words without nausea. 
That the whole of India should be thrown into 
chaos with warring races and creeds all contending 
for the mastery, in order to put the visionary 
schemes of these two ‘‘ Idealists ’’ to the test, and 
afford them the opportunity to parade their virtue 
before the world, is one of the most astounding 
episodes in the history of democracy. And in 
what did this virtue consist? In giving away an 
Empire that was not theirs to give, in making 
concessions that involved no personal sacrifice on 
their parts but only on the part of the British Raj 
whose interests they were paid to defend. 

Then comes the climax in the much-quoted pas- 
sage that follows: 

We believe profoundly that the time has now come 
when the sheltered existence which we have given India 
cannot be prolonged without damage to her national life ; 
that we have a richer gift for her people than any that 
we have yet bestowed on them; that nationhood within 
the Empire represents something better than anything 
India has hitherto attained; that the placid, pathetic 
contentment of the masses is not the ol oe which such 
Indian nationhood will grow and that in deliberately 
disturbing it we are working for her highest good. 


(Para. 144.) 

The Morning Post, commenting on this policy 
a few years later when its disastrous results had 
become visible even to the most wilfully blind, 
observed: ‘‘ We will define the true motive of 
Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford in one word. 
It is fear. They are deadly afraid.’’ * 

The ‘“‘ politically-minded ’’ fraction of the 
Indian people whom they hoped to placate might, 
as they said, not exceed 5 per cent., but that 5 
per cent. was vocal whilst the contented 95 per 
cent. were inarticulate. More than this, the 5 per 
cent. was violent, threw brickbats, burnt, des- 
troyed, and murdered, whilst from the 95 per cent. 
there was nothing to fear. 

This policy of sacrificing the law-abiding to the 
seditious failed, as it must always fail, in times of 
revoiution. The Montagu-Chelmsford Report 
far from placating the Extremists, opened the door 
to fresh agitation. In the National Congress 
Mrs. Besant moved a resolution in favour of 
immediate self-government which was_ passed, 
unanimously. What else could be expected? 
Had not Mr. Montagu himself declared that 
** steps in this direction should be taken as soon 
as possible’’? The Home Rule League was 
merely translating his words into actions. 

Meanwhile the Rowlatt Report had made its 
appearance in India, and the Government now 
proposed to legislate on the lines it suggested with 
regard to revolutionary agitation. This naturally 
provoked a crisis. To publish two reports in the 


1 Morning Post leader, ‘‘ A Servant when he reigneth,” 
October 27, 1921. 
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same month (July 1917), one urging the necessity 
of rousing the native population from their placid 
contentment, the other proclaiming the need for 
suppressing sedition, was like applying the accel- 
erator and the brake at the same moment to a 
motor car in motion. The result was of course 
chaotic. As soon as the Rowlatt Bill—entitled 
the ‘* Anarchical and Revolutionary Crimes Act ”’ 
—had been placed before the Legislative As- 
sembly (February 1919) the now notorious Gandhi 
issued his Manifesto against it. 


Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi, born in 1869, 
was an old agitator who had received the usual 
education in London, where he was called to the 

Bar, after which he returned to India and prac- 
* tised as a lawyer in Bombay. In 1893 he went to 
Natal, where he was imprisoned several times for 
instigating civil disobedience amongst the Indians 
who had migrated there. During both the South 
African War and the Great War Gandhi, how- 
ever, showed himself in a very different rdle, work- 
ing in ambulance corps with courage and 
devotion; in the Great War he even conducted 
a recruiting campaign in the Kaira district of 
Bombay, which, however, was only a gesture, 
wholly barren of results. The signing of the 
Armistice sent him back to his old career, and the 
Rowlatt Bill offered him a pretext for starting a 
campaign of agitation against the British Raj, 
under the name of Satyagraha, or passive resis- 
tance. In this he was joined by Mrs. Sarojini 
Naidu, a disciple of Mrs. Besant and a sister of 
Chattopadhya, who, as we have seen, had worked 
with the Germans during the War. It is of in- 
terest that in January 1919, on the eve of Gandhi’s 
agitation, information was received by the British 
authorities in India that large sums had been 
remitted by the Soviet through Finland to their 
agents in India. 


At the same time Afghanistan, as the shortest 
road to India, offered an admirable vantage-point 
for anti-British propaganda. The way had been 
paved by a German military mission which visited 
Kabul in 1916 and enlisted the sympathies of the 
Afghan Nationalists, led by Amanullah, third son 
of the Ameer Habibullah. The Ameer, who was 
loyal to Great Britain, was murdered in February 
1919, and his son Amanullah, who did not share 
his father’s sentiments, ascended the throne in 
his place. 

Amanullah’s first act was to proclaim the in- 
dependence of Afghanistan, and then to embark 
on the invasion of India, which began in April 
of this same year, in concert with the agitation 
carried out by Gandhi. At the same time Aman- 
ullah turned for support to Soviet Russia, which 
proclaimed itself as ‘‘ Afghanistan’s only friend.” 
In reply to a flattering letter from the new Ameer, 
Lenin replied : 


Having received the first missive in the name of the 
free independent Afghan nation with greetings to the 
Russian people, let us hasten in the name of the 
Workers’ and Peasants’ Government, and of all the 
Russian people, to convey an answering greeting to the 
Independent Afghan People, heroically defending their 
liberty against foreign slave-drivers. 


In a further letter on November 27, 1919, Lenin 
observed : 

The establishment of permanent diplomatic relations 
between two great peoples opens out wide possibilities 
for mutual help against every attempt on the part of 
foreign beasts of prey against the liberty of others. 

On February 28, 1921, the Soviet-Afghan 
Treaty was signed in Moscow, and a yearly sub- 
sidy in cash was henceforth paid to Amanullah by 
Moscow up to 1926, when it was continued in the 
form of armaments, although a pact between Great 
Britain and Afghanistan had been negotiated in 
November 1921. 

Amanullah, who described Gandhi as his ‘‘very, 
very great friend,’’ was a valuable ally for the 
Bolsheviks during the troubles in India in 1919. 
Never, indeed, since the Mutiny had the country 
been in such a state of ferment. In the spring of 
1919, simultaneously with the disorders in Egypt 
and following the same lines, a rising took place 
all over Northern and Western India, which cul- 
minated in the famous affair of the Jallianwallah 
Bagh on April 13. 

From the 10th to the 13th of April Amritsar 
had been in a state of anarchy. Cn the 10th the 
mob had risen, burned banks and Government 
buildings, and after the first few minutes had 
murdered all Europeans on whom they could lay 
their hands, with the exception of Miss Sherwood, 
a lady doctor greatly respected for her years of 
work in the city, whom they brutally assaulted and 
left for dead in the street. Mr. Montagu himself, 
in his official dispatch, stated: ‘‘ In Amritsar 
itself, violence, murder and arson of the most 
savage description had occurred three days pre- 
viously, and the city was still practically in 
possession of the mob.’’ Such was the state of 
affairs when Brigadier-General Dyer, in command 
of the Jallunder Brigade, arrived to take control 
of the situation on the evening of April 11. In 
the words of the Adjutant-General of the Legisla- 
tive Council : 

On the llth and 12th, he [Brigadier-General Dyer] 
reorganised his troops and on the 12th he marched a 
column round and through the city in order that a 
display of force might have its effect on the minds of 
the populace. We have it on record that many spat on 
the ground as the troops passed. From the shouts of 
the mob it was clear that they were in an entirely un- 
repentant spirit. No military force was used on this 
occasion as the officer in command decided to issue 
proclamations as to his future intentions before employ- 
ing such force. From a military point of view he would 
have been quite justified, I hold, in sing force on that 
day, but the General Officer Commanding decided to 
pursue his policy of patience and conciliation. A pro- 
clamation was issued on the evening of the 12th, and on 
the morning of the 18th April, the Officer Commanding 
marched with a body of troops through all the main 
streets of the city and announced by beat of drum his 
intentions of using force should occasion arise. The 


people were permitted to collect in order to hear th 
proclamations.? 


1 Report of the Committee appointed by the Govern- 
ment of India to investigate the Disturbances in the 
Punjab (i.e., Hunter Report), 1920, cmd. 681, p. 66, and 
Report East India: Punjab Disturbances, April 1919, 
emd. 534, p. 4. 

2 Speech of General Sir Havelock Hudson, Adjutant- 
General, on September 19, 1919. See Proceedings of the 
Indian Legislative Council, vol. lviii, p. 376. 
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In defiance of this, a huge mob of 15,000 to 
20,000 people, armed with lathis—formidable 
weapons made of solid bamboo shod with iron— 
collected in a piece of waste ground, known as the 
Jallianwallah Bagh, which was frequently used for 
meetings, in the afternoon of April 13. The meet- 
ing on this occasion was organised by Dr. 
Muhammad Bashir, who had throughout been 
conspicuous for his inflammatory language and 
was sentenced to death as a member of a criminal 
conspiracy. It was addressed by two other mem- 
bers of the same conspiracy and by an agitator who 
had been sentenced to transportation for life under 
the Defence of India Act.* To say, as was after- 
wards alleged, that the meeting was a fortuitous 
one was therefore untrue. General Dyer, who had 
received notice that this assembly was to take 
piace, contrary to the terms of the proclamation 
issued by him that morning, accordingly pro- 
ceeded to the Jallianwallah Bagh at the head of 
a force consisting only of 50 Sepoys armed with 
rifles and 40 Gurkhas armed with kukris (knives). 
As they entered the Bagh an agitator was in the 
midst of haranguing the crowd. The speech was 
one in praise of murder and the speaker had been 
a member of the sanguinary mob on the 10th. 
General Dyer thereupon opened fire and the crowd 
immediately began to disperse, but two groups 
appeared to be collecting as if to rush the troops, 
who then directed their fire on these points, with 
the result that the whole space was speedily cleared. 

This was the action for which General Dyer was 
censured a year later, mainly on two charges—for 
firing without warning and for continuing to fire 
longer than was said to have been necessary. But 
three warnings had been given that unlawful 
assemblies would be fired on, and General Dyer 
contended that he only continued to fire until the 
crowd dispersed. Yet even supposing it could 
have been proved that, confronted with a terrible 
_and perplexing situation and obliged to come to 
an instant decision, General Dyer had erred on the 
side of over-severity, the fact remains that his 
action had the effect of breaking the spirit of rebel- 
lion in Amritsar and of restoring order, not only 
throughout the district, but all over India. After 
the news of his crushing the rebellion at its source 
had gone round—a matter of a few days—not 
another shot had to be fired. If lives were lost in 
the Jallianwallah Bagh, countless lives were saved 
that must have been sacrificed if the riots had con- 
tinued. Once again it was seen that at times of 
crisis resolute action leads to less bloodshed in the 
long run than excess of leniency. 

A parallel might be found in that classical 
example of the suppression of mob violence, 
the so-called ‘‘ Massacre. of the Champ de 
Mars,”’ on July 17, 1791, when Lafayette’s troops, 
weary of being assailed with brickbats by a crowd 
that had already murdered two harmless indivi- 
duals, opened fire, killing a number of their 
assailants and scattering the rest. This method of 
showing the mob that—as Gouverneur Morris ob- 


1 Reports of the Punjab Disturbances, April 1919 
(Report submitted by the Punjab Government to the 
Government of India on October 11, 1919), cmd. 584, p. 6. 


served—*‘ killing is a game that two can play at,’’ 
not only cleared the Champ de Mars of rioters, 
but sent the revolutionary leaders flying in all 
directions and stopped the French Revolution for 
a year. 


The “ massacre ”’ of the Jallianwallah Bagh had 
at first the same effect. On April 18—five days 
later—Gandhi rediscovered his lost loyalty to the 
British Raj and advised his followers ‘‘ to give 
Government effective co-operation in restoring 
order.’ In a letter to the Times of India he ex- 
pressed regret for having embarked on the mass 
movement of civil disobedience and said that he 
had ‘‘ underrated the forces of evil.’’ 

The same day, April 18, Mrs. Besant also wrote 
(9 the Press, criticising Gandhi for his revolution- 
ary activities. On the way down from Simla she 
had seen the account of the rioting at Delhi and 
Amritsar, and now wrote as follows: 

I say that when a small handful of soldiers and police 
is face to face with a mob of many thousands, and the 
mob begins to pelt them with brickbats, it is more merci- 
ful to order the soldiers to fire a few volleys of buck shot 
than to allow the violence to gather strength until either 
the town must be given up to mob rule, or machine-guns 
and bombs be brought into play. It is a terrible alterna- 
a but any Government, worthy the name, has to face 
it. 

Thus firm action at Delhi and Amritsar had won 
the respect of India’s two leading agitators; at the 
same time it rallied loyal Indians to the support 
of the British Raj. A fortnight after the affair 
of the Jallianwallah Bagh, the leading men of the 
district came forward and offered General Dyer 
10,000 Sikhs to fight for the Government against 
the Afghan invasion, of which news had just 
reached them, and inviting him to command them. — 
General Dyer and his Brigade Major also received 
the unusual honour of being made Sikhs and on 
several occasions General Dyer was acclaimed by 
Indian gatherings as the officer who had saved the 
situation.” In October of the same year he was 
promoted to permanent command of a Brigade and 
in January 1920 to temporary command of a 
Division. 

But the effect of all this was counteracted by the 
action of Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford, who, 
after the good results of the display of force at 
Amritsar had become visible, returned to their 
policy of conciliation; a number of sentences 
passed on the rioters were reduced, one of the ring- 
leaders was released unconditionally, Gandhi 
thereupon resumed his campaign, this time under 
the name of ‘‘ Non Co-operation ’’; meanwhile 
Mrs. Besant had sailed for England in order 
avowedly to assist Mr. Montagu in his Reform 
Scheme, but also to get in touch with the more 
extreme members of the Labour Party and the 
trade union leaders, in order to carry on propa- 
ganda with regard to British misrule in India. 


1 Times of India, April 21, 1919. 


2 Disturbances in the Punjab statement by Brigadier- 
General R. E. H. Dyer, C.B. 1920. Cmd. 771. 


[Previous extracts were published on May 20, 27, June 
3, 10, 17, 24, and July 1, 8, and 15.] 
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The Theatre's Malady 


By G. V. Hanmer 


R. ST. JOHN IRVINE, in a lecture of 
his to the R.S.L. on ‘‘ The Changing 
Theatre,’’ is reported to have said that 

the chief cause of the present crisis was not the 
Mal-administration of Hordes of Big Business 
Men, but the half-developed mentality of the post- 
War generation. While one must heartily endorse 
what he says about jazz music, cocktails, and the 
mania for shuffling movement, called modern 
dancing, few will agree wholly that such is really 
the case. In most cases, tests have proved a 

‘higher percentage of intelligence among people of 
to-day than in those years before 1914. 

It is perhaps pretty near the truth to say that 
there are four causes for the theatre’s malady— 
there are others, but without these four they are of 
no consequence, so they may be safely ignored: 
the general trade depression, prices of admission, 
unattractive plays, and counter-attractions, of 
which the films and dancing are no doubt the 
principals (of the counter-attractions). 

If we take them according to their importance— 
as causes for the theatre’s unsatisfactory state—we 
must take general trade depression as first and 
least: least because it is outside the remedial re- 
sources of the theatre herself, and of the four the 
only one that can possibly right itself. The film 
may take rank as the second reason, though she is 
theatrically classed as the theatre’s greatest curse. 
This, however, has yet to be proved. 


The First Films 


When the films first came out about twenty 
years ago—they were out long before that, but not 
as a steadfast source of entertainment—they pro- 
vided a novel sort of amusement, and any novel 
means of diversion always attract the majority of 
people, however trashy they may be. This novelty, 
the extreme cheapness of their seats, and that very 
enticing fact—the juxtaposition of the cinemas 
with the homes of the people—all acted as power- 
ful magnets to draw the public, but a public com- 
posed principally of folk who for one reason or 
another had scarcely been to the theatre. They 
drew upon a great mass whose intelligence was 
but in the rudimental stage of development for 
that higher form of entertainment, the Drama, a 
class of people who could only appreciate what 
their eyes beheld, and then only in a half wonder- 
ing way. 

But even the vast panoramic effect of the films 
lacked that little human touch—the voice! It told 
often an epic story of perhaps Homeric grandeur, 
but the human element was missing. It was 
something beautiful, but dead; the warmth and 
feeling of human life were absent. . . To fill the 
gap the talking films were invented to bring the 
films nearer to life—nearer the stage ! 

Unknowingly and entirely unintentionally have 
the films brought their patrons to a state of secret 
dissatisfaction with a wholly mechanical form of 


entertainment, and so nearer to a greater appre- 
ciation of the art of the theatre. And this is where, 
on the rebound, the theatre can reap the full harvest 
for her inimitable art. Has any film of Charlie 
Chaplin caused the London police so much trouble 
as did Charlie Chaplin’s person in London some 
years ago? Why hasn’t it? The public had seen 
him thousands of times, but only through the art 
of the photographer—not in the flesh! Let the 
Haymarket Theatre show a film of Greta Garbo, 
charging the usual film prices; let His Majesty’s 
Theatre show Greta Garbo in person (in the stage 
version of the same piece), charging full theatre 
prices, and then see which theatre has the largest 
queue by five p.m. 


Bad Management 


The high prices of admission in the average 
London theatre are undoubtedly a deterrent to 
many people these days (though by the number 
of motor-cars on the road these days seem the 
golden age of plenty). That, of course, could be 
altered and brought into line with modern needs 
by running theatres on similar lines to such a 
stores as Selfridges; not as she is run to-day, by 
hordes of money-amassing financiers who are in- 
capable of appreciating good actors and actresses, 
good public-attracting plays and anything that is 
for the theatre’s lasting benefit. 


How many commercial concerns could exist 
were they to adopt the commercial theatre’s modus 
operandi? Any business house, properly managed, 
presents to the public what it (the public) wants. 
A buyer for any firm does not buy what he (or 
she, whichever the case may be) wants or likes; 
they buy that which they pretty well know the 
public will like and require. 


Not so the present controllers of our theatres. 
They buy what they like and what their friends 
and acquaintances have to sell. . . If they see that 
a play has been produced successfully in America 
(or any place abroad), they immediately import it 
over here at an enormous expense (notwithstanding 
that they are losing money!). Then when it 
‘* flops ’’ (for what is one man’s meat is another’s 
poison !), they turn round, saying, like saints at 
the stake of sacrifice: ‘‘ One cannot gauge the 
tastes of the fickle public!’’... If one con- 
troller, possessing a stiffer spine, happens to seek 
and “ strikes oil,’’ by producing a play which the 
public finds interesting, all his brother controllers 
immediately produce plays incorporating similar 
ideas, until the poor thing is worn to the very 
bone ; if a new author happens to get a hearing 
and his first play is a success (as so often is the 
case) because in it he put his heart and soul, with 
the resultant human interest, every controller 
(in London, at least) chases the poor devil 
round and round, forcing him to turn out plays 
like a hydraulic press turns out tin boxes. d 
then when these offsprings of conceit—and other 
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reasons—fizzle out, round they (the controllers) 
turn, crying with wailing hopelessness: ‘‘ The 
theatre is diddled, damned and done for! ”’ 

The theatre has always looked upon its patrons 
as composed of two distinct divisions: those who 
pay ten shillings and upwards, and those who do 
not—the public, namely, the pit and gallery-ites. 
The ten-shilling and upward-ites are human beings 
to be shown that respect and consideration due to 
human beings ; but of the others—well, candidly, 
they are really undesired so far in themselves, 
but they, or rather their money, is needed as 
ballast for stakilising purposes. To realise how 
West-end theatres treat the public, watch the way 
they (the public) peer in as they pass, as though 
the (sycophantic to the ten-shilling and upward- 
ites) attendants would charge out and annihilate 
them for so much as daring to glance across a 


threshold where even angels fear to tread. Just 
the opposite is the way cinemas treat their 
patrons. Whether one pays sevenpence or the 
highest price, one is still a valued customer ; for 
the managers of the cinemas have the business 
sense to realise that a poor person’s money, even 
though small, is money. 

Give the public what it wants—and it knows 
what it wants (even more perhaps than the ten- 
shilling and upward-ites!), as results so frequently 
prove!—make it (the public) feel that it ranks 
equally in importance with the producer (that 
modern super-god possessed of super-alchemist 
powers), the scene-painters, programme-sellers, 
door-attendants, call-boys, and all the flotsam and 
jetsam (such as artists, musicians and dramatists) 
of a theatre, and as many adherents will be found 
as in years gone by. 


The Old Green Hat 


By Ashton Deene 


HE old green hat has exceeded the normal 
span of a hat’s life, and has grown limp 
with age; there are, indeed, those who 

would deny its claim to be called a hat. When 
first it graced the top peg of the hall stand, it was 
a soft grey, but now it has the colour of an old 
beech tree, the more exposed side of whose stout 
trunk is sprinkled with green dust. It may not be 
fashionable, but I am no stickler for style, and I 
can remember, after all these years, how it caught 
my eye by its close resemblance to the one I was 
then wearing; by turning down the brim I might 
go about rehatted, and no one be the wiser. 
And now the old green hat has brought trouble 
upon me, so at least Ann maintains, and the 
opinions of Ann are unalterable as were the laws 
of Medes and Persians. It was in the month of 
July that I decided to wander across southern 
England, with my pipe and pack, my ash-plant 
and the old green hat. In this I concur with 
Hazlitt’s judgment: I like to go by myself, and 
cannot see the wit of walking and talking at the 
same time; should I be constrained to speak, I 
can talk to—or through—my hat without loss of 


liberty or prestige, and I am free to follow any. 


leafy by-road that intrigues me. After a pleasant 
evening in a Gloucestershire inn, where the land- 
lord’s slippers were soft and comfortable to my 
feet as though they had been my own, the trouble 
really began. There was a little inn, an inviting 
inn, beside the road, between whose sheets I had 
the wish to stretch my limbs and rest, for it was 
near the day’s end, and I was weary with much 
walking; after a close scrutiny of my person, the 
good dame consulted her ‘husband, then kindly 
but firmly, conveyed to me the result of their 
deliberations, they would have none of me. And so 
I walked on and on, from inn to inn, rejected and 
bedless, until darkness fell, and the glow worms 
lit their lamps at the foot of the hedgerow, to guide 
me through that unknown and inhospitable land. 
At last, a wayside cottage gave to me that 
christian charity so long denied; had its bare 
walls been hung with rich tapestries I could have 
enjoyed no sounder sleep, and the cool night air 


stirring the trees, came in at the open window 
laden with scents of field and hedgerow. 

Lyndhurst I shall remember ever with a grate- 
ful heart, although I came to my bed only after 
much seeking. There is a garden in Lyndhurst, 
unknown to wasp or gnat, where raspberries and 
cream came to the table in abundance that hot 
July day; from which the dish went empty away, 
whilst I rested, cool and contented, beneath the 
friendly shade of'a spreading tree. From Lynd- 
hurst Common, I watched the smoke from a field 
fire drift on the still air, like the smoke screen 
from a destroyer, until the last light of day touched 
the forest trees, and the gathering mists of 
evening hid the distant ridge of hills. 

I do not know how many inns there may be in 
Chichester, but I feel sure I must have visited 
most of them and been turned away bedless. It 
was my misfortune to enter Chichester the evening 
before Goodwood, and I do not doubt my appear- 
ance contrasted unfavourably with that of patrons 
of the turf who, in their wisdom, had forespoken 
lodgment for the night. In a tiny village remote 
from Chichester as four hours of good walking 
could take me, I slept that night in a little white 
house that looked over a quiet lane through 
orchard trees ; it was dark when I asked for shelter, 
and I had taken off my hat, for the night was 
warm, and I had walked sharply. I am almost 
certain it was a nightingale that woke me in the 
night, although its song was now grown harsh. 
I slept again in Sussex, fitfully, and as one who 
felt his presence to be almost an intrusion; but 
Canterbury where the pilgrim is still honoured, 
took me tenderly to her heart, unquestioning. 

Ann blames the old green hat; she has blamed 
it for many things, and so often, that I am almost 
persuaded to agree with her. Some fair morning, 
when dew still glistens on the grass, Ann will rise 
betimes—so Ann says—to find me tripping lightly 
across the lawn, dancing to the pipes of Pan, still 
wearing my old green hat. I hope that I may be 


suitably clothed otherwise, for value Ann’s 
regard, whatever opinion she may hold upon my 
ancient and comfortable head-gear. 
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The Noble Art and Some Distinguished Guests 


By Guy C. Pollock 


sae IR,”’ said Mr. Sayers, as we pushed our 
way to seats by the ringside, ‘‘ I count it 
a very great privilege to have been allowed 

to return from the Shades for this one hour.” 

“The privilege,’’ I said, aping an old-world 
courtesy, ‘‘ is mine,”’ 

** And mine,”’ interjected Mr. Heenan, ‘* we are 
tremendously excited.” 

It was not at all clear why or how these two 
stalwarts supported me on either side at the Big 
Fight. They were suddenly there with me and 
. they seemed to be expected, for I was assured 
that three seats awaited us. When I found them 
with me there was no confusing their identity, 
although their clothes were modern. Even a 
dinner jacket did not hide the ruggedness of form 
and their countenances were as the old prints. 

“We shall have,’’ said Mr. Sayers, ‘‘a thrilling 
two hours.” 

‘* Or more,’”’ said Mr. Heenan. 

should not,” I murmured, ‘ absolutely 
count on——”’ 

*‘ These new boys,” interrupted Mr. Sayers, 
Mee have learned a tremendous lot we didn’t 

now.” 


**T shouldn’t care to fight one of them,”’ said 
Mr. Heenan. ; 

Ah!” sighed Mr. Sayers, ‘‘ they wouldn’t 
go into the ring with the likes of us.”’ 

I expressed the view, in a polite and non- 
committal way, that such a contingency was 
unlikely, 

Mr, Sayers and Mr. Heenan leaned forward, 
breathing heavily. The preliminaries had begun. 


It was a grand fight while it lasted. I take this 
admirably journalistic account of it from an organ 
of the highest opinions. 

““X had not a chance with the fellow, he 
knocked him here, he knocked him there, knocked 
him into the hedge, and knocked him out again. 
He was at his last shifts... ”’ 

I must apologize ; my cuttings seem to have got 
mixed in some strange fashion; these, I find, 
were some doings of the Flaming Tinman, as 
recorded by a robustious sort of author called 
George Borrow. This must be it. 

“He had strength, will, coolness, and, of 
course, courage. None would have availed had 
not his eye been in perfect familiarity with its work. 
_. “ His practised skill was able to maintain his 
defence. He sought to do no more, but endured 
the fiery attacks and wily feints in an almost 
motionless stillness. The sweat was pouring from 
face like to burst in the 
effort ; yet he enough strength for his pu 5 
He must have slackened his hold on his ‘naa. 
for when Rudolph’s blade next struck it...” 

Oh, Hell (if this violence of language may be 
for once forgiven), there go the cuttings again. 
That, of course, was the fight with duelling 
swords between Rudolph Rassendyll arid Rupert 


of Hentzau. It was a serious affair. Quite the 
wrong cutting. 

Here, I think—no, confound it, that’s the vulgar 
brawl between Tom Brown and Slogger 
Williams ! 

Ah, here we are: 

‘** At the gong both men fell into a clinch. On 
the referee’s imploring them not to hug much 
longer and reminders from the hall that this was 
not a petting party, the heavy-weight champion 
of England missed with a wild swing; the chal- 
lenger countered with a left hook for the head, 
which also missed. Round one was decidedly the 
champion’s. Neither the scent nor the oil had 
been disturbed from his sleek hair. 

** Both men were groggy when the second 
round started. But the champion was soon box- 
ing beautifully. The footwork which he had 
learned from his grandmother’s great-uncle carried 
him round and round the ring with the speed of 
a Schneider Trophy machine—but always just 
within the ropes. He was piling up points when 
history repeated itself. The challenger, already 
cautioned ten times, delivered a glancing tap on 
the shin of the champion’s left leg. The referee 
held up his hand. The big fight was over. 

‘* As the champion strode, still firmly, to his 
corner he exclaimed, ‘ Shakespeare was right— 
the labour we delight in physics pain.’ Later he 
said to the Press ‘‘I have no explanation. | 
prefer to be, like stout Cortez in that excellent 
sonnet by Milton which is my favourite poem— 
silent upon a peak of Darien.’ 

‘* The challenger would not believe the fight had 
ended. He whirled his arms and gnashed his 
teeth and screamed and sobbed. Tears welled 
from each of his still unblacked eyes. ‘ It wasn’t 
a foul,’ he cried, ‘ how could it be? I don’t know 
anything about fouls. You all know I’ve only 
been learning boxing for three days.’ ”’ 


At the end Mr. Sayers rose from his seat. 

‘‘T am most grateful, Sir,” he said, “ I have 
learned a great deal.” 

‘* All this,’’ said Mr. Heenan, “‘ is very new to 
us. We are sure obliged to you.’’ He reached 
for his opera hat. 

‘** And pleased to meet you,’’ added Mr. Sayers 
with what might have been mistaken for a glint 
in his eye. 

** Not at all,’’ said I. 

They turned to each other, silent for a moment. 
Then— 

** Of all the blank blanks,’’ said Mr. Sayers, 
spitting. 

** The little blinking blinks,’’ said Mr. Heenan, 
spitting also. 

It was a great pity they forgot the embargo in 
the Shades on profanity. For, thus speaking, 
they were again dissolved. 
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“The Three-Cornered Hat” 


By H. S. Vere Hodge 


UST over a hundred years ago Pedro de 
Alarcén was born in the little Andalusian 
town of Guadix. In England his name is 

not so well known as that of his best work. Those 
who have read ‘‘ The Three-cornered Hat ’’ are 
fewer than those who have enjoyed the ballet 
founded on it with music by Manuel de Falla; and 
the latter class are apt to think rather of the com- 
poser than of the author. But Alarcén’s centenary 
gives us all a chance of paying a debt of gratitude 
and of making or renewing acquaintance with a 
novel that is still fresh and fragrant. 

An author, who for his theme returns to the 
memories of his childhood, is nearly always 
successful. The vivid early impressions for a long 
while remain in the background of his conscious- 
ness: there they seem to be polished and purified 
by time until, in the years of maturity, they 
suddenly come forward with an insistent claim to 
be recorded. Like a subterranean river, they have 
only vanished to return with all the more life and 
radiance for their long journey in the dark. 


So it is with Alarcén. In his preface he tells us 
that, as a very small boy, he heard the tale ‘‘ in 
verse ’’ of ‘* El Corregidor y La Molinera ”’ told by 
a goatherd at a village fiesta. The occasion is still 
so present to his mind that he describes it in detail 
“* more than thirty-five years ” later. His memory 
of this popular tale he refreshed in course of time 
by hearing many oral versions and by seeing it in 
print either in broadsheet ballads or in Duran’s 
great cdllection, ‘‘ El Romancero General.’’ 


Dressing-up 
Besides the goatherd’s ballad, one other early 
experience fixed itself in his imagination. In his 


_ own home, he tells us, were preserved, as relics of 


his grandfather, a Corregidor’s scarlet cape and 
three-cornered hat—profanely used by the children 
for ‘‘ dressing-up.”’ 

The tradition, in outline, was as follows. A 
Corregidor schemes to get a miller away from home 
for a night in order to woo the miller’s wife. 
Returning unexpectedly, the miller finds the 
guilty pair and says no word; but, by way of 
vengeance he steals the sleeping Corregidor’s 
garments, puts them on, gallops into the town, 
and, unrecognised in this disguise, is admitted into 
the magistrate’s house and even accepted by the 
Corregidora as her husband. On waking, the 
Corregidor finds only the rough clothes which the 
miller has left behind. There is no help for it; 
he has to ride home in miller’s dress. There, 
unrecognised by his servants, he is refused admis- 
sion and has to wait in the street till morning. 
Morning also reveals to the Corregidora the 
strangeness of her bedfellow, who tells her that 
her husband will explain. To avoid notoriety, 
all four refrain from recriminations and, decicing 
tu treat the episode as a comedy, celebrate it with 
a feast in good humour and amity! 


For this simple plot Alarcén makes a background 
of his own. The scene is a little Andalusian city 
in 1805. Its sleepy untouched life rolls on under 
Charles IV as it had done for centuries, full of 
abuses but full of charm. Nothing can be more 
delicious than the picture of the vine-covered court- 
yard of the mill, the favourite resort of local 
dignitaries, clerical and lay, Bishop and 
Corregidor, who come there not only to take refuge 
from the city’s heat and taste the grapes, but to 
enjoy the society of the adroit and supple Lucas 
and the fascination of Frasquita. For to the miller 
and his wife, mere puppets in the ballads, Alarcén 
gives substance and character. It is entirely his 
idea to make the husband as ugly as the wife is 
adorable and yet represent them as a devoted 
couple, confident of each other’s affection. And 
while he makes the Corregidor more ridiculous 
than ever, he sets the miller’s wife on a pedestal. 


She is witty, caressing, faithful, determined ; 
every reader must fall in love with her. By a 
happy stroke of invention Alarcén gives the miller 
reason to suppose the Corregidor successful in his 
suit and seek revenge in the time-honoured manner. 
But the Corregidora, too, is a person of character 
and the miller’s wild project fails. When 
Frasquita, after many adventures, rides into the 
town after her husband she is skilfully represented 
as torn between two emotions—grief that he should 
have doubted her, and jealous rage at the possi- 
bility of his being unfaithful himself. It is 
pleasant to observe that the highminded aristocratic 
Corregidora and the simple upright country- 
woman, Frasquita, when they meet at last, are 
drawn to one another by mutual appreciation. 


The Villain's Fate 


The villain, to our old-fashioned satisfaction, 
fails miserably everywhere. After being acciden- 
tally ducked in the millrace, after appearing at his 
own door in the miller’s clothes and being rejected 
and even roughly handled by his own servants, 
when he is at length admitted, he enters in bluster- 
ing fury to upbraid his wife for infidelity. But she 
treats him with chilly disdain and scores heavily 
by pretending not to recognise him and refusing all 
explanations. Finally Lucas himself appears, still 
in disguise, and with infinite relief hears Frasquita 
easily prove her innocence. But he still has to 
prove his own and to win her forgiveness for 
doubting her and for, at any rate, intending an 
infidelity. Of course, all is cleared up in the end: 
the miller and his wife ride home rejoicing, while 
the Corregidor is humbled before all his household 
and has lost his wife’s respect for ever. 


Enough has been said to prove how much, in 
plot alone, Alarcén added to the traditional tale. 
But one must read this little masterpiece right 
through to gain a proper idea of-its airy grace and 
spontaneity. The author plainly was enjoying 
himself and the reader catches the infection. 
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A Hind Let Loose 


By. Malcolm Elwin 


UCH ink is spilt by elderly pundits about 
M the shortcomings of modern youth. The 
passage of time inevitably creates many 
changes, and, as we grow older, we remark with 
justice that things are no longer as they were. 
Human nature, however, remains the same, and 
ambitious youth begins its career with the same 
symptoms of hopefulness, fearfulness, and deter- 
mination in every generation. Only the condi- 
tions alter, and if an unborn child could have been 
privileged, a century or so ago, to choose the year 
of its birth with a view to a subsequent com- 
- mercial or professional career, it is probable that 
it would have arranged to come of age sometime 
before the end of the nineteenth century rather 
than during the war or since. It may be true that 
there is always the same scope for enterprise and 
genuine talent, but undoubtedly to-day, in the 
teeth of unemployment and financial depression, 
competition is keener than it was, for instance, in 
the late Victorian era. 

Youth in a Hurry 


To this fact Mr. Glyn Roberts is a witness. 
Nobody will deny that he is an enterprising young 
man or that he possesses a measure of talent and 
perspicacity. He has written a book called “ I 
take this City,’’ and got it published by Jarrolds 
at 10s. 6d. Born and brought up in Wales, 
London became the Mecca of his ambition after 
seeing the name on magazine-covers in childhood. 
He paid his first visit at eighteen, when, having 
been to an O.T.C. camp at Scarborough, he con- 
trived to return thence to Cardiganshire by way of 
London on his voucher. He was then a student 
at the University College of Aberystwyth, an un- 
congenial environment from which he escaped 
before his time by passing a civil service examina- 
tion, so securing a situation at Somerset House 
and satisfying his ambition of earning his living 
in London. 

His sojourn at Somerset House furnishes food 
for comments as caustic as those upon provincial 
university education and his subsequent adven- 
tures in journalism. Nor are his remarks the 
superficial and patronising platitudes of an aggres- 
sively youthful poseur, for he has the discerning 
and observing selective eye of a born journalist. 

Every man [he says] who enters a Government 
office at a certain age can—if he wishes to—without 

‘difficulty reckon out how much he will be gettin 

every year until he retires, exactly when he will 
be retiring, and how much he will be paid during 
his retirement . . . To some men this is a consum- 
mation devoutly to be wished. They are natural 
players for safety, and can think of nothing better 
than to. know that until death takes them into a 
space where things cannot be so easily ordered in 
advance they need neither want nor worry, nor need 
their dependants . . . I see nothing wrong in their 
attitude, so long as it is not universal. If it became 
poten in a nation, that nation would be a dead 
og. 
Though Mr. Roberts may not realise it, this is 
more than a shrewd estimate of the average public 
servant; it is a summary characterisation of the 


average human creature under modern civilisation, 
the type of the bourgeois middle-class peopling 
the suburbs of every city and comprising the main 
carcass of every nation. 


Everything by Turns 


Mr. Roberts preferred trying his luck to play- 
ing for safety, and he threw up his job in the 
civil service to undertake the perilous adventure 
of free-lance journalism. This book is journalism, 
and first-rate journalism of its kind—a fact of 
which probably nobody is more acutely aware than 
the author himself. In his indefatigable pursuit 
of work, he has bearded nearly every editor in 
London ; he found them unusually polite and sym- 
pathetic, and some were sufficiently impressed by 
his pertinacity to take one or two of his articles. 
In his search for copy, he has studied the theatre, 
the cinema, music, and modern literature, he has 
interviewed celebrities, he has attended football 
matches, boxing bouts, and open-air meetings in 
Hyde Park on Sundays. He knows London with 
the intimate thoroughness peculiar to the provin- 
cial, for nobody is so ignorant of his city as the 
native Cockney. But, after all this, he has ‘‘ no job 
and almost no money.’’ Why? For the simple 
reason that, in spite of the elderly pundits, there 
are plenty of able and energetic young men look- 
ing for jobs in journalism. Editors look for 
something more than ability, energy, and the will 
to work; they want a special knowledge of a par- 
ticular subject, a qualification, a label. 

And that, I think, is why Mr. Roberts has 
written this book. He wants it as a reference 
when applying for a job, so that he can say, 
** This is the sort of fellow I am, and this is what 
1 can do.’’ He has adopted an advice he quotes as 
having been offered when he started journalism— 
** Make a name as a bright young writer.”” He is 
bright, and not with the conventional brightness 
which scintillates in the penny press, where 
gilded youths ‘‘ with a pull’ are dubbed 
brilliant ’’ and privileged to expound their 
puerile views on why they intend to remain 
bachelors, the freaks of feminine fashion, and the 
problems of ‘‘ the modern woman.’’ He writes 
of what he knows and has seen—the fruits of 
personal experience. 

His publishers enthusiastically bill him as ‘‘ the 
Young Man with a Fiail.’’ I suspect his head to 
be too securely screwed on his shoulders to 
become swollen, and he will not be deluded into 
the belief that he is a Swift or a Juvenal. He is 
pertinent and provocative, but often too deliber- 
ately impudent. If he goes about letting off a 
pop-gun under people’s noses, he may startle 
those of weaker nerves into expressions of annoy- 
ance, but the remainder will merely regard him 
as lamentably lacking in manners. His impu- 


dence, however, is evidently studied, doubtless in 
the hope that some Fleet Street potentate will be 
sufficiently impressed by his ‘‘ cheek ”’ to offer 
him a job. Such a sequel is very possible, for 
he has written an entertaining book. 
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Gladstone and Victoria 
By Osbert Burdett 


HE supremacy of Boswell’s biography rests 
upon its record of conversation, which price- 
less ingredient, by the way, George Moore hoped, 
before he died, would be the chief ingredient in his 
own. Next in importance to conversation come 
letters. Diaries must fall into the third place, for 
in a diary almost everyone presents himself as he 
would like to appear, whereas, in a letter, all but 
the egregious egotist forgets self-display in a 
desire to confide in his correspondent. Thus the 
(mainly new) letters from Queen Victoria to Glad- 
stone, who was three times her Prime Minister, 
and his replies to her, though coloured, on his side 
especially, by the formality of their mutual relation, 
yet reveal much of her character, which in essence 
remained naive to the end, and much of his, 
though his assumed such Protean forms that the 
underlying naivety in him—and he was an inno- 
cent intellectually who always depended (as he 
once admitted to his brother-in-law in 1840) on 
finding an ‘‘echo to his own voice '’—is the 
harder to disentangle. Mr. Guedalla, in his new 
volume (‘‘ The Queen and Mr. Gladstone: I. 
1845-1879."" By Philip Guedalla. Hodder & 
Stoughton. 25s.), makes us interested at once. 


Of This World 


Why are we interested in either of them, now 
that they, too, once so conspicuous, have passed 
into the wings of history, and now that the stage 
which they trod, once, with such assurance is 
crowded-with other figures, other dreams? A 
Queen is always interesting. Even to be ‘as 
dead as Queen Anne ”’ is to live on as a proverb. 
A monarch must be inexcusably uninteresting if 
he (or she) is utterly to die. Yet our interest in 
Queen Victoria is largely circumstantial : her posi- 
tion, the length of -her reign, the other personali- 
ties and the succession of great events that this 
position brought to her, and the legend that grew 
about her in the very long seclusion of her later 
years, explain most of it. 

This is not to wunder-rate her capacity, 
her dignity, her shrewdness, her magisterial 
combination of wilfulness and tact, her sense 
of fact, her frequent breadth of view. These 
were real, but these are found, as her type of 
womanhood, the quality of her fibre, is found, in 
every walk of life. She was an example of 
capacity and of middle-class virtues raised, by her 
position and her opportunities and her length of 
life, to their highest potential.. In her, the average 
of humanity was rightly glorified. When we 
think of her, we think of a wise old nurse, of a 
capable and devoted headmistress or principal, of 
a Mrs. Poyser in excelsis perhaps, but not of the 
saint, nor of the heroine, nor of the poetess, nor 
ot the thinker. In both senses of the phrase, her 
kingdom was of this world. 

Gladstone, like Proteus, is best studied in his 
transformations. These bring us to Mr. 
Guedalla’s book, which divides the Queen’s life, 


as Mr. Michael Sadleir has divided her epoch, 
into three parts: the young Queen until her mar- 
riage; the devoted wife of Prince Albert; the 
sixty-years-long widowhood, given, at last, an 
exotic glow upon her becoming, also, Empress of 
India. Disraeli succeeded Albert as her exemplar 
and her model. 

This is where Mr. Gladstone comes in. 
During his first premiership she was. still 
under the spell of Albert, an earnest spell that 
Gladstone could understand. The ‘‘ Liverpool ” 
that was said to underlie the ‘‘ Oxford” in him 
was in sympathy with the moral earnestness of 
her German Consort. Then Disraeli, as earlier 
Lord Melbourne, became her enchanter. Against 
the rival music of that Oriental the Liverpudlian 
piped in vain. Gladstone simply could not under- 
stand what had happened ; and, as he himself had 
been transformed into his third shape, the Man of 
the People, the beloved of vast crowds, he made 
matters worse by trying on her, in diminuendo, 
the method of address that captivated his audi- 
ences. But the Empress of India did not appreci- 
ate the Grand Old Man that was in creation 
outside. She disliked that popular idolatry. The 
Grandest of all Old Ladies did not want an old 
Prime Minister too grand. 


A Butterscotch Flavour 


Though these letters stop in 1879, with the 
dethronement of Disraeli by. the hero of the Mid- 
lothian campaign, this is the situation to be held 
clearly if we are fully to understand the relation 
growing between this pair of correspondents. Mr. 
Guedalla’s introductory Commentary emphasises 
the main points in these letters very well. The 
letters themselves, often instructive, often amus- 
ing, sometimes of enduring circumstantial interest, 
are really, however enjoyable in detail, but illus- 
trations of this relationship. Like a tissue of 
anecdotes, they review themselves. The core of 
our interest, to-day, is in the two correspondents. 
Let us look, then, at Gladstone while the changes 
caused by marriage, by Prince Albert, by her 
widowhood, and by Disraeli, had been taking 
place in the Queen. 

Ardour is always interesting, and the present 
writer’s study of Gladstone was, at all events, a 
recognition of his ‘‘ vitality.’” A born crusader, 
with every initial advantage of voice, of education, . 
of opportunity, of wealth, Gladstone entered the 
House at the time of times for him. It is doubtful 
even if he would have found a richer opportunity 
in America. The Alabama arbitration, and his 
final, his Irish crusade, are the lasting honours 
of his public life. The butterscotch flavour of 
him is among the sweets of his character. Here 
we have to remember how the evangelical became 
2 High Churchman, how the Oxonian was fired 
by visits to Rome, to Greece, to Naples, after 
which he began the first of his foreign crusades. 
That he remained deaf to Lord Shaftesbury’s 
criticism of our industrial atrocities at home is one 
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of the interesting lights upon his temper. As 
Mr. Guedalla shows, the Italian question made 
the young Tory into a Liberal, and his triumphal 
tour of Tyneside in 1862 made him the People’s 
Friend, whence the coming Grand Old Man 
freely developed. 

Mr. Guedalla’s editing is good; his matter is 
well chosen, his outline of events and characters 
well-drawn. The trouble with this popular writer 
is his style, and paste is bound to be more popular 
than diamonds. He almost cannot write a simple 
sentence simply. Thus, when he tells of Glad- 
stone’s first meeting with the Queen, their 
** duet,”” he says, ‘‘ seems to open in the very 
dawn of time ’’; and this extravagance is typical. 
His editing, however, is so little intrusive that 
many will enjoy these letters, for they make a 
“sort of inner history of the public life of thirty- 
four years. We are at Court, behind the scenes, 
and sip the wine of privilege. A second volume 


is to follow. 
In the Sandlands 


is not often that a summer passes in the 

Sandlands without a gale or two. One came 

last week lashing the trees and whipping the 

corn, and with it the crack of a signal maroon to 

tell of a wreck on the beach and to call men from 

the fields and the river-side for duty with the 
rocket life-saving apparatus. 

Our July wreck, happily, brought no loss of life, 
though a little motor yacht was smashed to bits 
on the steep shingle. But the detonating maroon 
awoke other echoes than those from the grey, 
sweeping clouds overhead. It set the older men 
talking about wrecks of the past, and “* that 
January ’’ when a savage dawn showed a dozen 
and more ships on the beach and the rocket men 
were at work all night. 

They spoke of it as if it were but a year or two 
since, though “‘ that January ’’ was in 1881 when 
the historic blizzard swept the country. And then 
they talked of ‘‘ that Dutch boat.”’ 

Even now they are a little chary of talking of 
** that Dutch boat,’’ though she was wrecked fully 
forty years ago. But there was a touch of 
smuggling about her. Her cargo was proof Hol- 
lands gin, and the beach was strewn with it. 
There are big glass jars still to be seen in the 
Sandlands cottages that were loot from that 
wreck. And there was a night, so they said, when 
the word went round that the Coast Guard was 
going to search the houses, and that night there 
were not many wells in the village into which one 
of these big glass jars of proof spirit had not been 
lowered for hiding. 

The recent rains have been welcome here in the 
Sandlands. It is a dry corner of England where, 
as they tell you, you could do with a rain every 
night. And just now all thoughts are on the 
coming harvest. A brief spell of steady wet 
weather will do much to swell the grain in the 
fast ripening ears. 

The news has come through of oats already cut 
in the heavy lands of Essex, and we reckon to 
be not far behind that. There is promise of a rich 
harvest if the weather will turn out right. 

The first whisper of coming autumn is abroad. 


The lavender is in bloom in the gardens, and with 
the lavender it always seems that the year has 
turned. 

The flower beds grow jungly with leaf, the asters 
and michaelmas daisies begin to make themselves 
conspicuous; one looks instinctively for the first 
buds that will not be long delayed, this season. 
And the dahlias are showing flower. 

The air is heavy at dusk with the perfume of 
night-scented stock which this odd year has suited 
well in our light soil. C.H. 


The Connoisseur: Old Silver and China 


OME good Old English and Foreign silver, 
glass and porcelain, with a few lots of 
decorative furniture, will come up for sale 

on Tuesday and Wednesday, when Messrs. 
Christie, Manson & Woods will offer various 
properties. 

Among the glass from the collection of the late 
Dr. F. B. Manning, of Barnstaple, is a wine glass 
etched with an allegorical male figure and in- 
scribed ‘‘ Magna Charter” (sic); another on 
whose bowl is engraved the Victory, a bust of 
Nelson and the date 1805; and a goblet, an 
equestrian figure and monogram and the inscrip- 
tion ‘‘ King William the Third crossing the 
Boyne, July 1, 1690.” 

Such small pieces are always worth owning if 
only for the peculiar interest of their inscriptions. 
Not always do such inscriptions date from the 
events they claim to perpetuate, but the romantic- 
ally-minded of us are not inclined to let doubt 
spoil the dual pleasures of a good wine drunk 
from a glass which fancy—and the inscription— 
tell us has anointed the lips of a dozen genera- 
tions of Englishmen. 

Spode, Worcester, Crown Derby, Chelsea, 
Dresden and Delft pieces are among the porcelain 
and pottery, together with a good many lots of 
Chinese porcelain of the Kang Hsi, Ming, 
Ch’ien Lung and Yung Cheng periods—all on 
Tuesday. 

The furniture includes several nice Chippen- 
dale chairs, in singles and doubles, a George I 
writing chair with cabriole front legs; a pleasant 
Georgian mirror, two mahogany grandfather 
clocks, a Queen Anne walnut knee-hole writing 
desk, only 32 inches wide and admirable for a 
small flat, and a personable old oak chest, the 
front with arched panels decorated with diamond 
ornaments. 

On Wednesday the silver and plate will include 
several interesting pieces. Among them are three 
Queen Anne casters by Paul Lamerie; a George 
I pear-shaped hot milk jug dated ‘Exeter, 1718"’ ; 
and, still more interesting, a Henry VIII chalice 
and paten of 1535. 

There is also an Elizabethan Communion cup 
of 1575 or thereabouts, believed to be by Richard 
Orenge of Sherborne, and several highly interest- 
ing pieces of Scandinavian silver—Spoons, Nor- 
wegian beakers and a Swedish peg tankard. 

These two days, in short, would appear to offer 
exceptional chances for the small collector. 


J.W.D. 
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“The Jack of All Trades” 


By R. N. 


HE vexed question of the education and 
training required to produce a fighting sea 
officer has been brought up once again. 

This time the criticism, and outspoken criticism it 
is, is launched by Admiral Sir Herbert Richmond. 

Admiral Richmond has served as Director of 
Staff Duties and Training and as Director of the 
Naval War College, so he is eminently fitted to 
criticise. He likens the system of education and 
training to a garment which has been so patched 
that there is little of the original material remain- 
ing. He shows how specialist partisanship has 
torn the garment to shreds and how successive 
schools of thought have added highly coloured 
patches to obscure the rents. Thus, early in the 
century, stress was laid upon the handling of gear 
aloft. But seamen were followed by scientists and 
mathematics were stressed to the detriment of sea- 
manship. Engineering, gunnery, torpedo, even 
the science of flight, have applied their patches. 


-And now “‘ the most recent patch to be added to 


the garment is training under sail.” 


Endless Specialities 


Admiral Richmond maintains that the result- 
ing garment does not fit. It is hardly surprising. 
Nowadays the naval officer is supposed to be 
engineer, mechanic, electrician, wireless engineer, 
ballistic expert and a hundred and one other things 
as well as navigator and seaman. Every common- 
place fact of his existence is embroidered by the 
scientists. Those in charge of his training are not 
content that he knows which way his ship will turn 
when the helm is put over. The hydraulic experts 
demand that he be intimate with the telemotor 
system which applies the action of the wheel to 
the steering engine. The engineers insist that he 
be familiar with and be able to draw sketches of 
the entrails of the steering engine. Other scien- 
tists do their best to muddle him with involved ex- 
planations of why the rudder makes the ship turn. 
More sketches have to be drawn, this time of the 
swirling eddies under the stern. 


The foundation of the system is the belief that 
an officer should be capable of carrying out any 
operation on board his ship. At present a cadet 
from Dartmouth goes to sea for a few months 
before being made a midshipman. Both as cadet 
and midshipman “ school ”’ figures largely in his 
curriculum, but it is ‘‘ school’? under sea- 
going conditions and seamanship and much 
valuable experience is gained. 


So far so good, but as soon as the “‘ snotty ”’ 
becomes an acting sub-lieutenant the education 
cranks lay greedy hands upon him. He is dragged 
ashore, to doze through two terms at Greenwich, 
where professors who have made a life study of 
chemistry, dynamics, and a dozen kindred sub- 
jects, try to din their knowledge into him in a 
score of lectures. Thus, after his schooldays, the 
Naval Officer is given two years to see life and 


stretch his wings, only to be hailed back to the 
schoolroom desk at the end of that time! 

Greenwich is the grounding. Thence the sub- 
lieutenant goes the rounds of the technical schools 
at Portsmouth—gunnery, torpedo, and naviga- 
tion. These courses, with leave, take over six 
months. At the end of them he is pronounced fit 
to go to sea once again—after close on eighteen 
months ashore. 


In the case of professed engineers, the situation 
is even worse. After only a few months at sea as 
midshipmen, they go to Keyham College for four 
years. How can it be said to be good training for 
impressionable youngsters of 17 to 22 to be kept 
in the doubtful atmosphere of naval ports, and out 
of all contact with the men they must command ? 

Admiral Richmond points out that Naval Train- 
ing, to be efficient, must be looked on comprehen- 
sively and with a clear understanding of the object 
to be attained. ... Agreed; but the phrase, 
though well turned, is not particularly 
constructive. 

This is the main line of Admiral Richmond’s 
argument in ‘‘ Naval Training’? (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 7s. 6d.). 


Strassburg Geese 


To begin with, much of the present system must 
be scrapped. We have listened long enough to 
incredibly senior officers sentimentalising about 
‘** Britannia days ’’ and ‘‘ what was good enough 
for me.’’ They did not have their minds stuffed. 
like Strassburg geese! Dartmouth costs the 
nation money which it can ill afford. It also is a 
patchwork of theories. It should be completely 
reorganised and set up as a public school, where 
the education will be general, but where there will 
be a ‘‘ Navy Side.’’ There might be special terms 
for the sons of naval officers and, if necessary, the 
Admiralty could have a say in the syllabus of the 
*“ Navy Side.”’ Thus Dartmouth would become 
a paying proposition. From Dartmouth a boy 
should be able to pass into the Navy at the age of 
17. He should then go to sea in a training cruiser 
for a year. The saving on Dartmouth should go 
far towards the upkeep of a training cruiser. 

For the midshipman the present system could 
hardly be bettered, but as sub-lieutenant he should 
remain at sea in an executive capacity. During 
this time he can be trained in the practical side of 
gunnery, torpedo, and navigation. Later, as a 
young lieutenant, he may elect to specialise, and 
can then undergo a course in the mathematics or 
other science required, followed by the course in 


the gunnery, torpedo, or navigation school. 


A navy composed of Jacks-of-all-trades may be 
the ideal, but the saying that such men are master 
of none cannot be ignored. It is claimed that the 
above suggestions would evolve a progressive 
system of training as a sea officer, with ample 
opportunity of becoming a scientific specialist after 
the first ideal had been achieved, 
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The German Bed 


SIR,—Mr. Ernest Remnant in his illuminating article 
in last week’s issue strikes at the very root of the Ger- 
man question when he says that the Germans will always 
want more than Europe can reasonably concede. It is 
to be earnestly hoped that this vital fact will penetrate 
the dense fog of ‘‘ international co-operation” which 
still envelops No. 10, Downing Street. 


But Treaty Revision will only lead to war, Poland and 
the Little Entente have repeatedly said so, and Poland 
certainly means what she says. The Germans have 
already lost the sympathy of all ex our incorrigibly 
pro-German pacifists, and, even if their present so-called 
—" were removed, they would soon manufacture 

ers. 

What Germany must be taught is that she made her 
bed in 1914 and must lie in it. After all, the Corridor 
existed for three hundred years in the Middle Ages. 
And did the Germans ever pay heed to the cries of the 
Poles, Danes, and French for the return of the territory 
they stole from those unhappy countries ? 


Constitutional Club. RONALD S. RUSSELL. 


Hearing and Visualisation 

SIR,—Miss Pardoe could do no less in the name of 
commonsense when she repudiates the plea of “ sin- 
cerity ’’ as an adequate one for the existence of Ugliness. 
No such criterion of worth is applied as Mr. Dacre intro- 
duces, either in art or anything else: the element of 
sincerity is assumed. To hear Mr. Dacre talk, one would 
think that hypocrisy were the rule and sincerity the 
exception, especially in art. Yet who doubts that D. H. 
Lawrence and other repellent voices in their respective 
artistic media have been as sincere as those whose mes~ 
sage was wholesome? 


So much for the false pre-eminence given to Sincerity, 
as a tyrant-virtue which is to be suffered to eliminate 
every other. Apart from that, the peculiar argument of 
Art is that of Beauty; its function to appeal to the 
heart through that esthetic sense. So that I imagine that 
if any given work were dedicated to Evil, its business 
would be to present that element in some false but 
specious guise of beauty. But whether the motive of 
a creative work be or evil, if the only effect left 
is that of sheer ugliness, the ment has stultified 
itself; Art therein is self-betrayed: the net result is 
artistic futility and failure. 

Finally, ‘‘ sensnousness ” does mean no more than the 
“agreeable engagement of the senses”; but that en- 
gagement is certainly not to be accomplished by means 
of cacophonies. 

80, Wakefield Street, 

Regent Square, W.C.1. 


Linpsay S. GARRETT. 


A Travesty of Justice 


SIR,—Your forceful comments on the case of Thomas 
Parker will be welcome to all who regard the “ sleeping- 
out ” clause of the Vagrancy Act as a grotesque travesty 
of justice. Public opinion has suddenly awakened to the 
fact that a man may be sent __ merely because 
he has not the price of a bed prefers the open air 
to the casual ward, and there is a growing sense of 
indignation. It is to be hoped that this feeling will not 
dissipate itself in words only. Steps are being taken 
to press for an amendment to the Act, and its chances 
of success depend largely on the amount of public sup- 
port forthcoming. If everyone who cares for fair treat- 
ment for all members of the community would write to 
his or her member of Parliament, making it clear that 
the voters in this country will not tolerate the con- 
tinuance of this abuse, there is a real chance that some 
permanent reform might be achieved. 


Cicety M. CRAVEN, 
Howard League of Penal Reform. Hon. Sec 


A Stake in the Country 

SIR,—Mrs. Nesta Webster’s description of the spine- 
lessness Of the Coalition Government in face of the 
organised terror of the Sinn Fein murder-gang reminds 
us of the ineptitude of the ‘‘ National ’’ Government in 
dealing with the Irish Sweepstakes. 

We here on the spot are amazed at the credulity of 
the British people, who three times a year send across 
in millions their hard-earned half-sovereigns. And yet 
H.M. Treasury, Home Office and Post Office can, or 
will, do nothing to stop it. So de Valera is allowed to 
balance his budget with sweepstake money, after un- 
balancing the British budget by retaining British 
monies ! 


Dublin. SOUTHERN IRISH LOYALIST. 


How Long? 

SIR,—How much longer are four hundred and sixty 
odd Conservative members going to suffer themselves 
to be insulted by a leader whose angry answer to a 
most pertinent question put to him by one of them 
is loudly cheered by the Communist Opposition ? 

If that leader was an honest man he would show 
himself in his true colours, leave the Conservative Party, 
and join the friends who so often cheer him. 

Chichester. ALEX. C. SCRIMGEOUR. 


“* The Glorious Illusion” 

SIR,—“ An enchanted use of words, a magic arrange- 
ment of phrase” aptly describes Anthony Hope’s 
felicity of expression. In early youth I discovered that 
the late H. H. Asquith and Anthony Hope gave me 
more satisfaction than any other speaker or writer, and 
when I was once dining at the High Table of an Oxford 
University Dining-Hall, I was gratified to hear the then 
Professor of English Literature say, ‘‘ You fellows may 
laugh at me, but the man who, in my opinion, writes 
the purest English to-day is a novelist, A.H.” 

To have been a master of pure English and pure 
romance! Exegit monumentum. 


Union Club. LANCELOT STORR. 


JOIN 
THE NAVY LEAGUE 
NOW 


The Navy League is the only Organisation whose sole 
object is to watch the interests of the Navy. All patri- 
otic citizens should therefore give it their moral and 
financial support. 

The Navy League is not against the reasonable limita- 
tion of armaments by International agreement, as long 
as such agreement does not leave out of account the 
duties and obligations of the Navy and our unique posi- 
tion as a world-wide Empire, but is strongly opposed to 
the Navy’s reduction to such a level as to render 
} it incapable of discharging its supreme national 
responsibilities. 
TERMS OF MEMBERSHIP : 

For Life Annually 
| Vice-President £25 00 | 


Fellow £10100 £1 60 “THE NAVY” 
Member £5 50 £0 100 } monthly. post tree | 
| Member (without Magazine) 5 0 Includes 
Associate (School or Branches “NAVY LEAGUE” | 
only) not less than QUARTERLY 


5s. per annum, post free, to Members 
7s. post free, to non-Members 


Offices : 13, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1 
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Our City Eprror 


TOCK Markets continue very much under the 
influence of Wall Street, for the present 
‘* bullishness ’’ on this side is based chiefly upon 
the rise in commodity prices in America brought 
about by Mr. Roosevelt’s inflation gamble. That 
there should be fairly sharp reactions in Wall 
Street from time to time is not surprising, for 
already there have been signs of a serious set- 
back to the American President’s programme in 
the form of production’s overrunning consump- 
tion, so that proposals for wage-control and the 
shorter week have been put forward as the next 
step for the United States. Meanwhile, the re- 
stocking process by manufacturers beset by fears 
of further rises in commodities has maintained 
ptices and last month’s American consumption of 
rubber constituted a record. 

The price of rubber in London jumped, in con- 
sequence, to nearly 43d. per lb., which caused 
some activity in the shares, for the maintenance 
of a selling price of 4d. per Ib. for the commodity 
would bring many rubber-producers once again to 
the profit-earning stage. Rubber shares are, 
however, a difficult market in which to deal. The 
market is ‘‘ one way,’’ i.e., all buyers or all 
sellers, and so it is difficult for brokers to execute 
their clients’ orders at the prices requested. But 
there are many of the smaller shares which may 
Le bought at a trifle over the price at which deal- 
ings last took place if only a little patience is 
exercised. That the shares are a ‘“‘ lock-up”’ 
goes without saying for, despite the improvement 
in the price of rubber, the statistical position of 
the commodity is still by no means satisfactory 
and, as with all commodities, the position largely 
depends upon how far American manufacturers 
are prepared to commit themselves. 


industrial Activity 

The most active section of the Stock Exchange 
has been the Home Industrial market, where the 
sharp rise in Molasses from 13s. to 2ls. in two 
hours on purchases by American speculators pro- 
vided the most spectacular feature. The activity 
in ** wet ’’’ shares, such as Distillers, Vancouver 
Breweries, and Booth’s Distilleries, is also said to 
have been largely on American account, but Home 
Industrials as a whole have enjoyed a considerable 
rise from the level ruling at the beginning of the 
year and it cannot be due entirely to American 
purchases. Just recently one or two industrial 
concerns have come into the market with new 
issues of capital, the success of which has gone 
to prove that the volume of funds seeking invest- 
ment at a somewhat better return than that offer- 
ing on gilt-edged and kindred securities has in- 
creased rather than diminished during the past 


few months. 


Home Rail Prior Charges 

Despite rises in price, the debenture and prefer- 
ence stocks of the four big Home Railway groups 
offer interesting investments for Trustees. Owing 
to the decline in earnings and consequent absence 
of dividends, L.M.S. and L.N.E.R. stocks are no 
longer available for English Trusts, but their 
debentures remain Scotch Trustee stocks.G.W.R. 
debenture, guaranteed, and preference stocks are 
available for all trusts, while Southern deben- 
tures, guaranteed, and preference are in the 
Chancery Trustee list, Southern guaranteed being 
available for Scotch Trustees. The amounts offer- 
ing in most cases are small, so that the investor 
of even such a moderate amount as £10,000 may 
have to wait for his stock to come on offer or 
else take up several different stocks in parcels of, 
say, some £2,000 each. Some £50,000 of G.W.R. 
4 per cent. debenture has lately come into the 
market and is offered at 101} ex the dividend, 
which is paid in January or July. The price is 
free of stamp and fee, giving a return of 
£5 18s. 6d. on the investment, a fair yield for a 
full Trustee security of this class. G.W.R. 5 per 
cent. guaranteed, of which only about £2,000 is on 
offer, yields 44 per cent., but here there is a big 
premium in the price, 1114, while the same con- 
dition applies to the company’s 5 per cent. rent- 
charge stock of which £1,000 has been offering 
at 1164 to yield £4 7s. per cent. A small amount 
only of G.W.R. 5 per cent. preference, also 
available to Trustees, can be obtained at 94 to 
yield nearly 5 per cent. The price of this stock 
has come up from the low level of 47} touched at 
one time last year, but with better traffics the 
cover for the dividend will improve, giving a fair 
chance of further capital appreciation. In the 
Chancery list, Southern 5 per cent. preference at 
963 offers an excellent investment to return 5} per 
cent. on a stock with an excellent record; the 
security will be enhanced by any trade and traffic 
revival. Some £20,000 of Southern 4 per cent. 
debentures can be bought to yield nearly 4 per 
cent., the price being just over par. 

The new Transport Board stocks are also avail- 
able to Trustees, with the exception of the “‘C”’ 
stock. The T.F.A. 4} per cent. stock, which is 
redeemable 1943-72, stands at 107}, yielding £4 
3s. 6d. per cent. on the money, and the interest 
and principal are guaranteed by the Treasury. 
The 5 per cent. “ A ’”’ stock yields £4 2s. 6d. per 
cent. and the 4} per cent. ‘‘ A’”’ stock returns 
£3 19s. 6d. per cent., some £15,000 of these two 
stocks being on offer. They are redeemable at par 
after 1985 and within the next 90 years. In the 
case of the 5 per cent. stock the premium in the 
price is 21 points, but the stock carries a very long 
date. The 5 per cent. ‘‘ B’”’ stock, at 116, yields 
£4 6s. 3d. per cent. and may be redeemed by 1965. 
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ILMS 
By Mark Forrest 


Jennie Gerhardt. Directed by Marion Gering. 
Plaza. 


The Picture Snatcher. Directed by Lloyd Bacon. 
Regal. 


** WENNIE GERHARDT,”’ the new picture at 
the Plaza, has been adapted from Mr. 
Theodore Dreiser’s novel of the same name, and 
the director, or rather the directress, has kept to 
the story fairly faithfully, with the result that 
Sylvia Sidney is given a chance to show what she 
can really do with a part. On the whole she 
accomplishes her difficult task with considerable 
skill, though she is more successful with the un- 
“happy heroine’s earlier life than she is with its 
bitter aftermath. I do not care for the Japanese 
make-up which she has taken to affecting lately, 
but I suppose her admirers do, otherwise she 
would not be allowed to continue with it. In 
spite of this handicap-she is convincing and, if 
Donald Cook, who plays her lover, was equally so, 
the picture would be on a very high plane, for 
Miss Gering’s direction and the photography are 
both excellent. The character of Lester Kane, 
however, is not invested with sufficient strength 
and the backbone of Mr. Dreiser’s story loses its 
rigidity. 

There is nothing particularly new about the 
tale of a man who lives with a woman below his 
station, declines to marry her and, eventually 
bowing to the wishes of his family, sheds her al- 
together to marry someone of his own station; 
while she spends the years in cutting out his press 
cuttings and comes to him again in order to help 
him to die as she has helped him to live. Unless 
my memory is at fault, Barbara Stanwyck played 
a very similar réle only last year. What gives 
this story renewed vigour is the author’s charac- 
terisation, and it is unfortunate that Miss Gering 
has been unable to get from Donald Cook the same 
forceful performance as she has from Sylvia 
Sidney. In addition to the two principals there 
are a couple of good vignettes by Mary Astor, as 
the right woman for Lester Kane, and Edward 
Arnold, as the considerate lover who brings about 
all Jennie Gerhardt’s unhappiness by inconsider- 


ately getting himself killed before he can marry 
her. 


James Cagney is once again at the Regal and, 
whenever this actor is on the screen, everyone 
knows what to expect. He is cast once more for 
the part of the ‘* wise-cracking,’’ obnoxious 
young man who deals tough women straight lefts, 
and succeeds in winning the admiration of a decent 
one without any logical reason. His pictures 
generally leave a nasty taste in the mouth and 
““ The Picture Snatcher’ is no exception, for I 
can imagine few things more revolting than this 
character’s behaviour as the newspaper man who, 
ir. order to get copy at any price, obtains a picture 
of a woman about to be electrocuted by letting 
down everyone within reach. Both the object and 


the methods employed are too disgusting to be 
entertaining. 


The Saturday Acrostics 


DOUBLE A€CROSTIC No. 44. 
Swiss DAINTY, BLENDING SPICE GROUND FINE BY MARY 
WITH FLAGELLATED PRODUCE OF THE DAIRY. 
‘WHat sPick? ’’—’TWAS ONE—AND THIS MAY SAVE 
YoU TOIL— 


INGREDIENT OF AARON’S HOLY OIL.” 


1. From worthless chaff to free the precious wheat. 
2. Her charms the Moslem’s paradise complete. 
8. By this the erring great are brought to book. 
4 You see me if at Falstaff you but look. 

5. Such faith was counted treachery of old. 

6. Scoop out my heart: I’m neither hot nor cold. 
7. Useful when we with Turks confabulate. 

8. The Laws and Cnstoms of a sovereign state. 
9. From violence and plunder take the tree. 

10. A prickly dweller in the deep-blue sea. 

1l. Behead a cloth which first from India came. 
12. A simple curse, friend, by a longer name. 


SoLuTion oF Acrostic No. 48. 


B Ird 
Oo xe N 
I nd Olent 
L ine N 
dE vilk In 
D Owager 
R onnd-robi N 
A uroch Ss 
B irett A 
B Un 
tI 
T ooth-ach E 


The winner of Acrostic No. 43 was Mrs. Fardell, to 
whom a book will be sent. 


“Pity the Blind, but far, far better 
help this Hospital to prevent 
Blindness.” 


The WESTERN OPHTHALMIC HOSPITAL 
MARYLEBONE, W. 


NEEDS YOUR HELP! 


Even « Churl will lend his Eyes to the BLIND 


(CMEAP EDITION) 


THE SURRENDER OF AN 
EMPIRE 
By NESTA H. WEBSTER. 
This book of 400 is a plain unvarnished 


record of the works of our politicians since 1914, 
which have brought us ever closer to ruin. It is 
not a pleasant tale, but it is retold with unerring 
pen, and is an invaluable a ay study. 
Price, 7s. 6d. 
THE BOSWELL PUBLISHING CO., LTD. 
10, Essex Street, London, W.C.2 
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Broadcasting Notes 


HE B.B.C. is shortly to conduct a practical 
experiment in moral philosophy. The noise- 

some beast who has been unwillingly cast for the 
part of the victim is our old friend ‘‘ Song- 
plugging.’’ Song-plugging—in case there should 
be anyone who does not know the meaning of this 


outrageous word—is a gentlemanly game of 


bribery played by certain music publishers and 
certain dance-band leaders. The rules are simple. 
A (the publisher) pays B (the band leader) an 
honorarium in respect of any numbers published 
by A which B includes in his broadcast _pro- 
gramme. The results of this exchange of 
courtesies are obvious, since it inevitably follows 
that a good many tunes are broadcast, not be- 
cause they have any merit, but because B_ has 
heard the music of a five pound note. 


The B.B.C. has made valiant and frequent 
efforts to convince the parties concerned of the 
enormity of their conduct, but so far has only suc- 
ceeded in giving a creditable imitation of that 


‘* Beautiful but ineffectual angel, 
Beating with wings the luminous void, in vain.”’ 


At long last, however, the Angel has decided to 
fold up its wings and unfold its cheque-book. In 
other words the B.B.C., instead of getting its 
outside dance music for nothing, is going to pay 
for it, or, to put it less bluntly, will ‘‘ enter into 
direct contractual relations with dance band 
leaders.’” And so everybody will live happily 
ever after. A will cease to bribe B, B will con- 


duct his band according to the strictest moral 


principles, and all will be bright and beautiful. I 
hope so. But in this world of sin and shame I 
have serious misgivings. I frankly do not believe 
that the leopard is going to change his spots 
because the B.B.C. has offered him a bun, 


Whatever payments the B.B.C. may make to 
band leaders cannot possibly approximate to the 
huge sums these gentlemen have been accustomed 
to make out of song-plugging, and, however strict 
# control the B.B.C. may exercise over the selec- 
tion of tunes for broadcasting, I have a feeling 
that the ‘‘ plug number ”’ will eventually insinuate 
itself into the programmes. Still, it is a heroic 
effort, and the listening public should be grateful 
that the banner of moral rectitude is being so 
valiantly waved on its behalf. 

ALAN HOWLAND. 
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For Sale 


HAILEYBURY COLLEGE 


Examination will be held on October 


N grams: 
A 25th, 26th @e 2ith, for eight Entrance 


B UXTON. Spa Hotel. Telephone: 211. A 
Tele * 


Charming 
18TH CENTURY HOUSE 


Scholarships, value from £100 to £30, for 
boys under 14 on 3lst December, 1933. For 
app Bursar, Haileybury 


OTSWOLDS.—The Old  Bakehouse, 
Stanway, near WINcHCOMBE, 


Completely a yet with Modern 


veniences 


Glos. "IN MANCHESTER SQUARE 


8, 


ROITWICH SPA. Park Hotel. Tele- 


4 Reception rooms, 8 Bed and Dressing 


nclusive fees from £95 to £111. Particulars 
from the Rev. the Headmaster. 


ROITWICH SPA. 
phone: Droitwich 


KING’S SCHOOL, ROCHESTER phone: Droitwich 38. rooms, 2 Bathrooms, excellent offices. 
| yey Organ and King’s Scholar- Direct at Moderate Rent. 
hip Examination on July 19th and 20th SOLD. 


Raven Hotel. Tele- 


MPTON "80 


COLLEGE, EXETER 
phone 47. 


RESHWATER.—Freshwater 
Freshwater, Isle 


20, st. itehall 6767) 
Hotel, 
of Wich Tele- 


EPARES f ternal London Degrees. 
chase ead three 


Diet DELANDER Watch for sale. 
outside case worn away, i’ inside in- 


women’s hostels. Playing fields, own estate ATLOCK, ROCKSIDE. The favourite Particulars: W.F.. “ Bat 
acres. Holiday for ll-the-year Prosp. Free. et 18, c/o 
_ August Int to, goth, English: Ph. ‘Matlock’ 313. ‘fel. Rockside, Matlock. cuted ek Buildings, Adelobi. W 
XFORD. A small and unexpectedly good o 
hotel where every visitor feels Settlements and 
POLTIMORE COLLEGE, NEAR EXETER Special week-end terms. The Castle Hotel. security; Perey G, Coleman, 17, Hanover 
OR daughters of professional people, es- Square, London, W.1. (Mayfair 1746 
tablished to meet the present urgent need 
pe od a school at moderate fees. Adequate 


of University women to ensure indi- 


Swan Hotel ‘Phone: 5. 


vie al coaching where necessary. Prepar- 
ation for School university en- 
trance, R.A.M. and R.C.M., commercial and 
domestic science courses. rounds of 300 


Crown Hotel. ‘Phone: 53. 
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the continual progress in medical science, 
render, additional support ‘essential if the 
: present standard is to be maintained. Beery 
is visited before receiving grant, 
its particular circumstances are care- 


